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Velikovsky fi’t the battle of Jericho, and 
thrives on rich, nourishing ignorance of Bible 


WORLDS IN COLLISION, Immanuel Veli- 
New York: $4.50. 


Dr. Velikovsky has done us a very great 
service: he has jarred the complacency of 
our thinking; he has emphasized the impor- 
tance of understanding and grasping the 
significance of early tradition, and has 
stressed again the limitations of human 
knowledge. All of these are important in 
our generation. In an age in which man is 
becoming so certain of his omniscience, it 
is well for us to be brought up short once 
in a while, and reminded how much we 
simply do not know. The boundaries of 
human knowledge are admirably portrayed 
in the Prologue of the book. In this respect 
Worlds in Collision has come to the reading 
public at a very opportune moment. 


Velikovsky has assembled what is no less 
than a phenomenal array of folk-lore ma- 
terial from almost every part of the globe. 
In these days of increasing nationalism, it is 
well to remember that other peoples besides 
ourselves have faced problems, and have 
been subjected to much the same hazards 
and dange rs as we have. It is probable that 
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these two results of Velikovsky’s efforts will 
be permanent, while his research, as to both 
its method and results, will doubtless be 
subjected to much criticism. 


Any respectable review of World's in 
Collision must be somewhat lengthy. The 
book does not admit a casual or sketchy re- 
view. On the other hand, full justice to 
Velikovsky could not be done short of a 
thorough study of his thousands of refer- 
ences; this would result in a review many 
times the length of the book itself. We must 
confine ourselves to a few selections. 


Comet-borne disasters? 


Worlds in Collision has as its thesis the 
belief that about the middle of the 15th 
century B. C., a comet approached the earth 
closely enough to disrupt the normal course 
of terrestial events. This comet returned 
again a half century later, and again dis- 
turbed the earth. This resulted in shifting 
of the terrestrial axis, floods, earthquakes, and 
other disasters. The comet appeared a third 
time during the reign of Uzziah, and yet 
again some fifty years later, during the reign 
of Kink Hezekiah of Judah (720-692? B. c.) 


With religion being constantly attacked by atheistic forces, as 
it is today, it is imperative that Christians understand their Bible; 
and it is only through knowledge of the origin and sources of this 
Bible that complete understanding can be achieved. 

The Bible and Modern Belief explains that the ancient Hebrew 
people never had a Bible; that the Hebrew nation passed out of 
existence, leaving only a single remnant, the tribe of Judah, from 
which is derived the name Jew; and that the foundations of our 
Bible were laid by Judaic scribes, working in the Babylonian Cap- 
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At this, its fourth appearance, it was respor 
sible for a change in the length of the ter 
restrial year resulting from a shift of th 
earth’s orbit around the sun. The comet i 
question afterwards became the plan 
Venus, and took up its present orbit afte 
that time. 


Evidence for this conclusion is adduce} 
from many parts of the world; and th 
author calls upon the ancient traditions | ¢ 
the Aztecs and Mayas of Mexico and Yuez 
tan, traditions of certain American India 
groups: Polynesians, Melanesians, Chines 
Siberian, Icelandic, and other legends an 
used. Considerable stress is laid upon intew 
pretation of Old Testament material, as we 
as later Jewish traditions. 

On the surface, Velikovsky present 
powerful arguments, and makes a good cas 
for his thesis. In fact, the reader is almo: 
convinced by the sheer mass of the evidence 
Closer examination, however, leaves us i 
some doubt. 

The story begins with Velikoysky’s stud} 
of the * ‘Long day of Joshua” (Joshua 10:12 
13) in which Joshua commanded the sun t 
stand still as an aid in battle. This was du 
to a disturbance of the earth’s rotation du| 
to the approach of the comet. Later w 
learn that this was the comet’s second visi 
the earlier one having taken place 52 yea 
earlier. Velikovsky describes the probabl 
effects of a close approach of a comet 6 
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asiderable size: first, there would be a 
rbance of terrestrial rotation, and 
ondly, a rain of meteorites as the earth 
ssed through the tail of the comet. He 
mds both events associated in the Joshua 
ry (Cf. Joshua 10:11). It is here that 
note one of the basic weaknesses of 
ovsky’s argument: a highly uncritical 
of sources. The account of Jahweh’s 
ling the great stones (Joshua 10:11) be- 
gs to the later (E*) document of the 
cateuch, which was probably prepared 
round 750 8. c. in the northern Kingdom 
f Israel, while the early poem, telling of 
he sun standing still (Joshua 10:13b) was 
weserved in the “Book of Jashar,” and 
pears in the J* document of Joshua, which 
fas prepared in the southern Kingdom 
nortly before 850 3. c. The “Book of 
ashar” is quoted several times in the Old 
estament, and was probably composed no 
atlier than the reign of King David. It 
ontains the king’s lament over the death of 
aul and Jonathan (ca. 1000 B. c.). Since 
1ere is little question of the authenticity of 
his lament (II Samuel 1:17-27), we must 
ssume that the “Book of Jashar” was com- 
osed some time after 1000 8B. c. How 
wuch Jater is a matter of conjecture. This 
dicates that we have two separate tradi- 
ons which the JE redactor of Joshua com- 
ined; originally the two accounts were not 
ssociated, as Velikovsky assumes, hence 
ments based on this assumption are in- 
id. At best, we do not have’a tradition 
older than 1000 B. c. as far as the Old 
ament is concerned. 


Velikovsky’s long night 
Since this particular day was unduly 
gthened according to the Hebrew tradi- 
on, Velikovsky duly finds a tradition of an 
ormally long night in the western hemis- 
e in the Annals of Cuauhtitlan. Unfor- 
inately, there is absolutely no way of cor- 
ting the two accounts chronologically. 
his inability (in fact Velikovsky never 
es any serious attempt to do so) to cor- 
late in time the various accounts and 
ditions utilized in support of the hypothe- 
tepresents a second serious weakness of 
slikovsky’s argument. It is undoubtedly 
ue that such a tradition did exist among 
le Nahuan Indians of Mexico during the 
6th century of our era, but there is no 
ns whereby we can be sure it refers to 
@ same event which, according to Veli- 
sky, took place during the 15th century 
c. in Palestine. The Nahuan legend may 
ve referred to a totally different event, or 
ve been made up, like so many legends, 
rely ex nihilo. 

-two years previous to this event in 
e time of Joshua, our author indicates the 
et first approached the earth. Again we 

the- same uncritical use of sources: the 
g of the Hebrews” in the desert 
> Exodus is understood literally as 
ars’ (p. 47), and this is used as part 
ie author's chronological scheme. The 
of fifty-two years is drawn from pre- 
tually only a small segment of the later 
ebrew nation ever--was in Egypt—perha 
' the Joseph tribes. et 


& 
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Columbian sources of Central American 
tradition, in which an earlier catastrophe is 
reported. Velikovsky seeks to identify this 
account with certain phenomena tradition- 
ally attending the Exodus of the Hebrews 
from Egypt. The author is consistently un- 
critical in his use of sources. For example, 
we learn of an Egyptian sage named Ipuwer, 
from whom Velikovsky quotes on several 
occasions (p. 49, 62f., et al.); Ipuwer’s 
plaint of the fearful conditions existing in 
Egypt is correlated with the Plagues of 
Egypt attending the Hebrew Exodus. 
Actually, the conditions to which Ipuwer 


refers not only were by no means limited to 


physical catastrophes, but also to general 
social unrest as well, a fact Velikovsky over- 
looks. According to the best opinions, the 
conditions which Ipuwer reports reflect a 
situation before 2000 3. c. in Egypt.’ 
Hence Ipuwer’s comments can have no 
bearing on the Hebrew Exodus. 


Rain of naphtha 


It is also dangerous to utilize ancient 
traditions without careful scrutiny as to their 
age and the date of the events to which 
they refer; Velikovsky falls into this error 
on many occasions. He develops his theory 
of the collision with the comet-planet Venus 
at the period of the Exodus.* The author 
bases his conclusions partly on accounts in 
the book of Exodus, and partly on much 


‘later Hebrew Midrashim and Talmudic‘ 


traditions which clearly do not enjoy any- 
thing like the authenticity of the earlier 
Hexateuchal documents. In the section on 
the Exodus, Velikovsky gives equal weight to 


’ the Talmud, Ginzberg’s Legends of the 


Jews, and various Biblical documents of 


widely different date.® 


Velikovsky associates a rain of naphtha 
with the contact of the comet, and finds a 
tradition of this sort in the Popul Vuh, a 
sacred book of the Mayas of Yucatan. In 
the Popul Vuh, however, there is no indica- 
tion of the period during which this calamity 
took place.* With this kind of material, 
Velikovsky collates late Midrashim on the 
Exodus in which there is a report of Jahweh 
pouring out naphtha on the Egyptians (p. 


2. Cf. George A. Barton, Archaeology and the 
Bible, p. 422. 

3. Velikovsky dates the Exodus about 1495 B.C., 
and correlates it with the fall of the Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt. The Middle Kingdom 
lasted from 2160 to 1780. The Mosaic Exodus 
took place in all probability about 1225 B.C., 
during the reign of Ramesses II of Egypt. 
Velikovsky’s chronology is obviously absurd. 


4. The Midrashim were elaborate running com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament coming pri- 
marily from the Post-Exilic period. The books 
of Chronicles, which Velikovsky uses liberally, 
are examples of this, and the historical value 
of the ‘“‘expansions’”’ in the Midrashim is rather 
dubious. ; 

5. For example, the “small dust . . . like ashes 
of the furnace,” referring to the “plague of 
boils,” is a late, post-Exilic account, belonging 
to the P document, and probably dates no 
earlier than 450 B.C., having been composed 
in Babylonia during the time of Ezra (See 
ppg 51ff. Also Nehemiah 8). 


6. See the recently published translation of Popul 
Vuh, by R. G. Morley, Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press (1950), pp 90f., in which it may be 
noted that the rain of resin is only part of a 

* “catastrophe,” and that the “Catastrophe” is 


the Mayan account of the creation of the world. 
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55). Accounts from the Voguls of Siberia 
(p. 56) and other similar data cannot be 
demonstrably related to the late Jewish 
traditions of the Exodus. 

In the same manner, Velikovsky deals 
with the “thick darkness” which represented 
another plague of Egypt. Here he marshals 
evidence from Ginzberg’s Legends, Josephus’ 
Jewish Antiquities, the Targum Yeru- 
shalami, and other late documents, and 
associates such data with Exodus 10:22. 
This passage belongs to the E document 
(date ca. 750 3B. c.). Another similar 
example of Velikovsky’s vague use of sources 
is the reference (p. 59-60) to an inscrip- 
tion found at el-Arish, reporting the pursuit 
of “evil doers” to a place called Pi-Khiroti 
by the Egyptian Pharaoh; this is identified 
with Pharaoh’s pursuit of the Israelites. 

Babylonian sources are also utilized: a 
quotation from the Gilgamesh Epic — the 
Babylonian account of the flood. Here, too, 
chronological factors are completely ignored. 


Earth groans “‘Ya-hoo”’ 


The author postulates an earthquake, a 
hurricane and a phenomenal tide which 
attended the close approach of the comet. 
In each case, he supports his hypothesis by 
quotations of traditions from various parts of 
the world, and of course the piling up of 
waters refers to the passage of the Sea of 
Reeds when the Hebrews escaped from 
Egypt. Here too, the same uncritical use 
of sources continues. The hurricane is 
based upon such divergent traditions as 
those of the Choctaw Indians of Oklahoma, 
and very ancient Chinese records purporting 
to indicate such disturbances during the 
reign of an Emperor named Yahou (whose 
date is not specified clearly). One of the 
more startling suggestions in the book indi- 
cates that the name of the Hebrew deity, 
Yahweh, or as Velikovsky correctly indicates, 
originally Yahu, was the result of the noise 
made by the earthquakes attending the 
approach of the planet, and the consequent 
slowing down of the terrestrial turning (p. 
96f.). The Biblical description of the the- 
ophany on Mt. Sinai has long been recog- 
nized as corresponding to the eruption of a 
volcano, but Velikovsky would make it part 
of a world-wide disturbance of the structure 
of the earth, and indicates that the groaning 
of the various strata produced a noise sound- 
ing like “Ya-hoo.” ‘To this he attributes the 
name of the emperor of China we have just 
mentioned, and the appearance of this par- 
ticular combination of sounds in various 
parts of the world, including the religious 
ritual of the Indians of the Puget Sound 
(see pp. 98ff.). 

Velikovsky’s unfamiliarity with even the 
most elementary results of Biblical criticism 
betrays itself again and again. Not only 
does he use later and historically question- 
able books like Chronicles for his evidence, 
but his interpretation of the Old Testament 
prophets leaves much to be desired. He 
fails to understand the poetic quality of the 


7. According to R. W. Rogers, “Cuneiform Paral- 
lels to the Old Testament,” p. 81, the Gilga- 
mesh flood story goes back at least to 2000 B.C., 
and can have, therefore, nothing to do with a 
comet around 1495 B.C. 


pre-Exilic prophets, the oriental imagery in 
the writings of men like Amos, but he 
apparently has never read a first-rate com- 
mentary on Isaiah. No Biblical student 
could fail to distinguish between the genuine 
and non-genuine portions of Isaiah 1-39, but 
Velikovsky ignores this entirely. He places 
Joel in the same period with Isaiah, whereas 
Joel lived almost four centuries later, (p. 
213ff.). Isaiah 24-27 are an apocalypse 
from the time of Alexander the Great (ca. 
330 3s. c., which were inserted in Isaiah, 
but Velikovsky sees them as genuine 
prophesy of the original Isaiah whose last 
known utterance was made about 701 B. c. 
(p. 215f.). 
Theory planted in thin air 

The theories developed about the planet 
Mars, with its atmosphere visible to the 
naked eye in antiquity (pp. 261ff.), as well 
as other sections of the book which indicate 
that the phases of Venus were visible with- 
out the aid of a telescope (p. 168) are not 
impressive. Any “elongation” of the atmos- 
phere of Mars, and the phases of Venus are 
not and would not be visible to the naked 
eye. Under this condition, the construction 
of an elaborate theory to account for the 
worship of the war-god Mars, and the planet 
Venus, with attendant mythology, rests en- 
tirely on thin air. 

By far the most impressive arguments for 
some disturbance in the rotation of the earth, 


and the length of the terrestial year is in the: 


author’s examination of various early records 
indicating that the year was at one time 
calculated at’ 360 days in several ancient 
cultures. Hindu, Persian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, 
Hebrews, (pp. 330ff*.). See especially the 
section on the Hebrew month, (pp. 335ff.). 
Here too, however, Velikovsky reveals his 
ignorance of the sober conclusions of Biblical 
criticism, and collates passages of widely 
divergent date to support his hypothesis. 
He sees, for example, evidence in Deute- 
ronomy 34:8 (date of composition ca. 650 
B. c.), and Numbers 20:39 (P, date ca. 450 
B. C.). His conclusion that a 30 day month 
existed at the time of the flood is also based 
on the P account of the flood, and belongs 
to a later date. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the evidence for this 360 day year is 
fairly well substantiated, but even so, it 
proves little more than that the ancients were 
not capable of making close observations, 
and that they based their calendars on the 
lunar month, 


And sea-monsters 


Had Velikovsky been able to produce evi- 
dence of world-wide disturbances from evi- 
dence in the field of archeology or geology 
his suggestion would have been much more 
convincing. Palestine and the Transjordan, 
for example, have been very systematically 
excavated, but there is absolutely no evi- 
dence to support the suggestion of earth- 
quakes destroying the entire civilization at 
the dates Velikovsky mentions. True, 
Jericho was destroyed by an earthquake 
sometime during the 15th century, but it 


8. aiseeD especially the section on the Hehrew 


month, pp 335ff. 


and possibly even among the’ 


appears to have been a local affair, for 
destruction of cities like Bethel and Lachis§ 
appears to have taken place somewhat lated 
and was brought about pees by mil 
tary action.” q | 

Speaking of Velikovsky’s treatment q 
mythology in general, we can only say the 
it is possible to find similar accounts i 
widely separated areas — accounts of earth 
quakes, floods, hurricanes, and other nai 
catastrophes. These events doubtless refe 
to local events, and there is no evidence 
whatsoever that they have to do with | 
single, or a series of world-wide calamities. | 
An additional point is that it is possible t 
find an equally wide distribution of othe 
types of legends, such as that of a man bein, 
swallowed by sea-monsters and survivin 
the ordeal, but this does not indicate tha 
this relates some global event. 

In general, then, we might say that Ve 
kovsky is uncritical in his sources, follow 
the unscientific method of finding what 
is looking for in various obscure places, anc 
thus substantiating a preconceived conclu 
sion. His study of early legend ae ‘ 
pretty well discounted. 


Comet — so what? 
This leaves us with the scientific aspect: 
of his thesis: that a comet’s close approach 
would or could disturb terrestrial events te 
the extent indicated in the book. Come’ 
are generally recognized as belonging to thi 
solar system, having an eliptical or parabolic 
orbit, and approach the sun at relatively are 
intervals. The head of a comet is made up 
primarily of highly rarified gases, with some 
solid or semi-solid masses at considerable 
distance from each other. The tail appears 
to be an extension of the same material in 
the head, but of much greater rarity.“ The 
density of the comet is estimated at severa| 
thousand times less than that of the earth’s 
atmosphere at sea level. It is generalh 
recognized that comets have no perceptible 
perturbative action on other bodies,” 
that the head contains a swarm of relativel 
small and widely separated solid bodies that 
are held together by mutual gravitationa 
attraction.“ In view of this evidence, 
seems impossible that even the close ¢ 
proach of a comet would have any effect 


9. On Jericho, see the Liverpool Annals of Archa 
ology and Anthropology, vols. 19, etc.; cf. al 0 
C. C. McCown, the ‘“‘Ladder of Progress 
Palestine, pp. 79ff. On this whole question of 
the destruction of the Bronze Age cities 0 
Palestine and its connection with the Hebrey 
Conquest, see W. F. Albright, ‘From the Stone! 
Age to Christianity,’ ’ and esp. the same auth 
in the Bulletin of the American Schows i 
Oriental Research, No. 74, 1939, pp. 11ff, 
any recent standard work on the Archaeology 
of Palestine. 

10. See Genesis 19—a catastrophe based on 
canic action. 4 

11. See Enc. Brit., Art. ‘‘Comets,” vol. 6, 
100ff (1944 ed.) 

12. Cf. J. C. Duncan, Astronomy, Harpers, 192 

' p. 269. 

13. Cf. R. H. Baker, Astronomy, van Nostr 
press, 1946, pp 223-4. 
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yhatever on terrestrial conditions, and the 
uggestion that it could pull the earth out 
f its orbit or interfere with its rotation is 
bviously absurd. 

From the standpoint of geology, it should 
= pointed out that since the Pleistocene era, 
were have been no major structural changes 
the earth’s surface. Man, at least Nean- 
lerthal Man and Cro-Magnon Man, and of 
ourse the earlier species, antedate the end 
f the Pleistocene. There were certain areas 
folding and uplift during the Pleistocene, 
jarticularly in the Mediterranean area, 
idia, the East Indies and Japan, extending 
cross to Alaska and down the Pacific coast 
# North and South America, but this was 
pproximately 50,000 or perhaps many more, 
ears ago, and can have no bearing on 
felikovsky’s hypothesis.* It is at least 
,000 years since the retreat of the last 
laciation.”° 


. Cf. Charles Schuchert, Outlines of Historical 
_ Geology, N. Y., 1931, p. 260. These are gen- 
erally associated with the Cascadian revolution, 
and reached their peak in the late middle 
Pleistocene. 

5. Schuchert, 1 c., p. 294. 
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iEFLECTIONS OF A WONDERING 
W. By Morris Raphael Cohen. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $2.50. 
Here is a book which can be read with 
pleasure and profit, and which should 
e read by every person who has even an 
cademic interest in the Jewish question. 
the author, a brilliant and respected Jew, 
rovides a penetrating analysis of the prob- 
2 and then discusses it with a dispas- 
onate objectivity leavened by a sense of 
mor. His main point is that “what is re- 
faired of us is to face more of the real facts 
nd not be misled by traditional phrases and 
ommon illusions. Illusions may be very 
e as long as they last, but they do not 
ast long and the unpleasant after-effects are 
fore enduring. If, then, we think of the 
and want our children to enjoy at 
ast as many of the privileges as we have 
njoyed ourselves, we must study the facts 
s a doctor studies a disease, not by an 
ppeal to popular prejudices or group pride, 
ut by an objective analysis of the basic fac- 
We must seek a scientific prognosis 
the extent that it is at all possible. We 


4E WALL. By John Hersey. New York: 
opf. $4 


The Wall purports to be edited excerpts 
bm Noach Levinson’s eight years’ entries 
is loose-leaf notebook of the daily occur- 
among the Jews under the German 

ation in Warsaw. While Noach Levin- 
N was supposed to be an archivist, his 
mds are actually concerned with the lives 
individual Jews rather than the com- 
ity as a whole. Through portraits of 
ay iatisscciibteretace tae: shifting 


te 


Afe on the edge of death 


In sum: rejection 

To summarize our estimate of Worlds in 
Collision, we might indicate that it is based 
upon an unscientific study of folk-lore, with 
no attempt to correlate it chronologically, 
and reveals a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing of such matters as cultural diffusion and 
the science of mythology. Furthermore, it 
also postulates an untenable theory as to 
the nature and character of comets, and 
lastly, it does not coincide with geological 
evidence. Whereas Worlds in Collision makes 
impressive reading, and the reviewer cannot 
but applaud the encyclopedic research that 
has gone into its preparation, the theory 
must be categorically rejected on the grounds 
we have indicated as untenable and un- 
scientific. It will please those of funda- 
mentalist persuasion perhaps, since one of 
the purposes seems to be to support the 
literal interpretation of the Tenth Chapter of 
Joshua, but its real value is in the under- 
scoring of the things we do not yet know. 
The Prologue of the book, where this task 
is brilliantly done, is perhaps the most 
worth-while reading of all. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


symptoms 


must not pretend to know more than we do.” 
Morris Cohen has little patience with gen- 
eralities and less with any all encompassing 
sociological panacea. He does not feel that 
the problem is insoluble, but nonetheless is 
one which demands more patient study and 
intelligent consideration than has been given 
it up to the present time. He does not be- 
little the dangers of anti-Semitism, but is far 
more concerned with its roots than with 
many of its current manifestations. Again 
in his words, “We must not become excited 
because we are excluded from certain clubs 
or hotels where people wish to foregether 
with their own kind. There are certain rights 
of natural preference which we exercise our- 
selves which we must accord to others.” 


Most readers will be startled by some of 
his observations and some will question cer- 
tain of his views, but none can read the book 
without deepening their understanding of 
the basic problem and realizing that its solu- 
tion is still hidden behind a wall of mis- 
understanding, ignorance, easy generalities 
and a popular disinclination to face un- 
pleasant facts. FLOYD JAMES TAYLOR 


struggles before death. So successfully does 
Hersey write as Noach Levinson that the 
reader may well wonder whether the author 
is Hersey or Levinson. 

The building of the Ghetto Wall is a per- 
fect illustration of the Nazi method of ter- 
rorizing—holding in, suspense, revealing, not 
until the end, the final agonizing plan. 
Noach Levinson writes: 

“ENTRY APRIL 21, 1940, N. L. 

What is the meaning of these sections of 
wall? Here, there, a few blocks apart. 
Some pattern is forming, I feel sure. . . . 


One stretch of the wall, on Bonifraterska, is 


“Oh, his sermon was all right. And I have 
nothing against his prayers or the way he 


conducts the service. But did you see the 
hat his wife was wearing?” 


finished. It goes straight from the building 
on one side of the street to the one on the 
opposite side. It is a little less than three 
meters high (Note. Editor. About nine 
feet). The top is rounded off with mortar, 
and into the mortar is stuck an ugly barbing 
of broken glass, pottery, and china. This 
wall is not just a fence or a marker. This 
wall is actually intended to keep human 
beings from passing. At the bottom, there 
are small gutter drainage holes — too small 
for the smallest human infant to get through. 
Rats can get through, though, and rats carry 
lice. Epidemic walls? The occupation au- 
thorities are building this wall as they do 
everything else —section by section, episode 
after episode, separately without apparent 
sequence. . . . Yet I think we are all going 
to wake up one of these mornings, hear a 
loud click in the sky, and see all these puzzle 
parts fall into place around us... .” 

While the plot moves toward: the final 
terror of the complete destruction of the 
Ghetto, those of us who have not lived 
through such fatal experiences are amazed 
at the way life goes on even under such 
conditions. There are little domestic scenes 
of the moving concern of men for their loved 
ones, of the budding and flowering of love, - 
tales of marriage, and of birth. There is 
humor in these grim surroundings. The 
entry for March 29, 1942, described the 
gathering of a close circle of friends. All 
mouths watering for meat, Rabbi Goldflamm 
agiley rationalizes the dietary laws when it 
appears possible to acquire an aged horse. 
A feast is had by all. 

Hersey has here recorded in amazing de- 
tail the conversations, the love affairs, the 
personal failures, the conflicts within groups. 
the blindness to the inevitable, the degrada- 
tion and the heroic attainments of men and 
women in those nightmarish years of the 
Jews within The Wall. 

The casual reader will be gripped by the 
mounting tensions. The reflective person 
may wonder how he would behave under 
similar circumstances. The socially con- 
scious may wonder whether segregated mi- 
nority groups everywhere may not have 
psychically similar, if less physically fatal, 
experiences, RICHARD W. F, SEEBODE 
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Facile consciences and Commu-Nazi slavery 


GENOCIDE: Lithuania’s Threefold Tragedy. 
By K. Pelekis. Germany: Venta. n. p. 


No one likes to prescribe a depressing ex- 
perience but if it is true that religion’s func- 
tion is to stir the “uneasy conscience” then 
none of us can afford to miss Genocide. Noth- 
ing could more poignantly remind us how 
far short we have fallen of realizing our post- 
war ideals than the juxtaposition in this 
small volume of the full text of “The Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights” and the 
documented, photographed, anecdoted story 
of their wholesale violation in Lithuania 
during three successive occupations contin- 
uing to the present hour. Case histories of 
concentration camp victims became so fa- 
miliar during World War II that even civil- 
ized men tended to lose their sensitivity. 
The fact that these crimes against whole 
peoples continue demands that we expose 
ourselves to the reality here compiled. In 
Genocide’s pages all liberals will find con- 


The Lay Reader’s 


Bookshelf 


{The objective of this column is to direct 
attention to books and other reading of spe- 
cial interest to lay readers. The project aims 
to enlist the cooperation of every present 
subscriber toward meeting our next goal in 
extension: The Christian Register in every 
Unitarian home. The Lay READER'S BOOK- 
SHELF will not attempt to compete with the 
review section of the Register or with other 
review publications. It is written by a lay 
reader who follows the best of the review 
magazines, makes careful selections for a pri- 
vate library, and devotes more than the 
usual amount of time to reading; hence we 
believe is able to suggest a program of read- 
ing to meet the need of busy people with 
limited time for reading. Views expressed 
_ are those of the author.] 


If you have been following the lively dis- 


cussion in The Christian Register for the 
past several months of the pros and cons of a 
statement of faith for Unitarians, we hope 
that by now you are ready to go along with 
us in selecting the Rev. H. F. Lion’s defini- 
tion (April, p. 12) as the one which exactly 
expresses our need for a statement to pro- 
vide “unity in diversity” viz: We are Seek- 
ers after the Truth. 

We found in David E. Lilienthal’s recent 
book, This I Do Believe (Harper’s, $2.50) 
a statement concerning democracy, which, 
with but slight changes, would fit our own 
need: “The essential ingredient of democracy 
is not doctrine but intelligence, not authority 
but reason, not cynicism but faith in man, 
faith in God. Our strength lies in the fear- 
less and untiring pursuit of truth by the 
minds of men who are free.” Included in 
this book also is now his famous statement 
before a Congressional Committee in which 
he said: “I conceive the Constitution of the 
United States to rest, as does religion (italics 
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vincing proof that the only time political 
alliances made moral sense was in the pre- 
war days when Clarence Streit’s “union now” 
group opposed the Hitler-Stalin axis. To- 
days Commu-Nazis wage constant war 
against the free spirit and the individual dig- 
nity of man. One quotation will illustrate 
the prevailing mood which challenges the 
too quiet consciences of the facile prophets 
“who cry peace when there is no peace.” On 
page 191, after recounting Siberian experi- 
ences of one returned refugee, the author 
writes: “It is not only in Siberia that there 
are American goods; in the black market of 
large towns, such as Riga and Kaunas, you 
can buy towels, underclothing, flour, etc. 
with UNRRA marks, if you only have the 
money. The people know that these goods 
come from the USA, and that America is a 
rich and powerful country. The saying 
goes that “first they sent us these things and 
soon they will come and make life better 


ours) upon the fundamental proposition of 
the integrity of the individual. . . .” This is 
a little book; we recommend it with enthu- 
siasm. His suggestions relative to decen- 
tralization of government as carried out in 
T.V.A. may surprise you. 

Unitarians (we hope!) whatever their 
party affiliation, are all appalled at attacks 
on the United Nations; such efforts to break 
down this united world endeavor could be 
more devastating to world peace than any 
U.S.S.R. veto. It takes courage today to 
point out that not everyone believes that the 
United States itself has done everything it 
could have done to resolve the impasse with 
which the United Nations is plagued. We 
heard Mr. Clark Eichelberger of the Associa- 
tion for the United Nations make suggestions 
as to what we might still do within the struc- 
ture of the United Nations. We urge that 
you consider such statements carefully before 
accepting the ideas of others less closely 
associated with the United Nations, less con- 
versant with world affairs, less anxious for 
the United Nations to succeed. If you do 
not have access to this material locally, a 
letter to Dr, Merrill Bush, director of adult 
education in the Department of Religious 
Education of the A.U.A., at Beacon Street, 
will bring you the necessary data. 


While on the subject of the United Na- 
tions, we recommend to every reader Ruth 
Cranston’s book published in late 1949 
(Harpers, $3), entitled World Faith. In this 
you find “the story of the religions of the 
United Nations” (sub-title), with a conclud- 
ing chapter—“One Way for All Mankind: the 
Religion of the Human Family.” This book 
is useful also in groups studying comparative 
religions, : 

Fascinating and imperative reading for 
those who like to “dig” and keep up with 
the thought-processes of our ministers, are 
several current books having reference to 
Darwin and the misinterpretation by Herbert 
Spencer and others of the Darwinian prin- 
ciple of “the survival of the fittest” in terms 


for us.” 


Americans come, we shall put up our hands.” 
Everybody is waiting and praying for a war, 
be they Russian or aliens.” Naturally the 
book has a weakness in that the author has 
to conceal his identity but even his anony- 
mity is mute evidence of the corrosive fear 
which spreads westward as the inevitable 
by-product of slavery in the East. 
LAWRENCE M., JAFFA 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
APTISM 


of competition instead of cooperation. To 
start on this quest, read the chapters on John 
Fiske, Herbert Spencer and others in Henry 
Steele Commager’s recent big but lively 
book, The American Mind (Yale, $5). 

If cooperation had not been the stronger 
force, the more complicated animals could 
not have evolved from the simpler ones, and 
there would have been no men to worry 
each other with their distressing biologically 
foolish wars,” is the way Protessor Ashley 
Montagu, Rutgers University anthropologist, 
puts it in an essay entitled On Being Human 
(Schuman $1.95). 
that it is the universal misunderstanding of 
this truth that has brought man into his 
present sorry state. After all, isn’t that much 
the same conclusion reached by Professor 
Sorokin who discusses the values of altruism 
in The Reconstruction of Humanity? (Beacon 
Press, $3). The Westminster Press named 
this as the book “by another publisher” 
which it considered had not received the 
attention it deserved. (Did you read it?) 


Interest in the frustrations that mark our 
society today, suggests one reviewer of Pro- 
fessor Montagu’s book (Joseph Henry Jack- 
son), is an encouraging sign: “If we had 
really given ourselves over completely to the 
ethics and morals of dog-eat-dog, we 
wouldn’t suffer frustration; at the back of 
our minds, still, we know that cooperation 
is better than tooth-and-claw, and the fact 
that we do still sense this is the basis of our 
confusions.” 

As a final suggestion: In A Unitarian 
States His Case (Beacon Press, $2) Robert 
W. Sonen gives us a mature approach to 
religion; just what we need to clarify our 
own thinking; nor can we think of anything 
more useful to have handy to lend to a 
friend to whom you have tried, more or less 
successfully, to convey the Unitarian mes- 
sage. Said a Meadville classmate of Mr. 
Sonen’s, “I’d like to have every member of 
our church read Sonen’s book.” L. w. B 


This attitude of mind prevails | 
among the Russians as well as among the ~ 
Baltic peoples and even the NKVD soldiers, _ 
when drunk, say that “the moment the | 


Prof. Montagu believes 


' 
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CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM IN AMERICA. Edited by Joseph L. 
Blau. Beacon Press Studies in Freedom and 
Power, Number Four. Boston: Beacon 
Press. $8. 


The author is unhappily correct in his 
warning that “the defenders of traditional 
American freedom must either speak out, or 
lose religious liberty in the name of religious 
liberty.” His introduction sketches the long 
struggle to maintain the freedom of the in- 
dividual to select any (or no) religion which 
is consonant with public order without sac- 
rificing any civil right. He demonstrates 
clearly how religious corporations, like busi- 
ness corporations, have misused the concept 
of corporate personality to demand a free- 
dom that is above the law. The classic 
American position, known as the separation 
of church and state, is clearly stated: “The 
state is to show no preference for any church 
or anti-church group; these groups are to 
have no authority in the state. To the ex- 
tent that education is a state function, sup- 
ported by taxes, no religious organization has 
any shadow of a claim to determine what is 
to be taught in the schools.” > 

Roger Williams and William Penn did 
some of the “excavating”; but the corner- 
stones of the wall of separation were well 


books 


| a 
Anticlerical but not antireligious 


and truly laid by Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison. From the early years of the 
nineteenth century, Professor Blau has re- 
vived several of the lesser champions of 
minorities, such as Jacob Henry, H. M. 
Brackenridge, David Moulton and Mordecai 
Myers. But the high point of his collection 
is the remarkable twelfth annual report of 
Horace Mann as secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education in 1848. “One of 
the finest and most searching examinations 
of the nature of public education in a nation 
which has accepted the principle of freedom 
of religion,” it deserves to be “carefully 
studied by everyone who has any connection 
with public education in the United States.” 
The only contemporary “cornerstone” which 
can match it is Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
concurring opinion in the Vashti McCollum 
case, which closes this book, but which, as 
the author points out, does not “finally deter- 
mine” the outcome of the unending struggle. 
“Each generation must fight the battles of 
freedom anew in terms of the problems and 
powers of its time.” Professor Blau has 
made a notable contribution to our under- 
standing of the true genius of American 
secularism, that zeal for freedom which is 
“anticlerical without being antireligious.” 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


No minister to pride 


UNITARIANISM: SOME PAST HISTORY 
AND PRESENT MEANINGS. By Harry B. 
Scholefield. Boston: Beacon Press. 25c. 


Unitarian history centers in persons, in 
attitudes and principles. This booklet recalls 
the lives and distinctive contributions of the 
Unitarian martyrs, Michael Servetus and 
Francis David; the founder of Polish Uni- 
tarianism, Faustus Socinus; the Englishmen, 
Francis Biddle, Theopholis Lindsey, Joseph 
Priestley, James Martineau; and the Ameri- 
cans, Thomas Jefferson, William Ellery 
Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Theo- 
dore Parker. These leaders from many lands 
and times differed widely in their theological 
thought but were in agreement in their de- 
votion to three great principles, viz. “com- 
plete mental freedom in religion rather than 
bondage to creeds or confessions, the unre- 
stricted use of reason in religion rather than 
reliance upon external authority or past 
traditions, and generous tolerance of differ- 
ing religious views and usages rather than 
insistence upon uniformity in doctrine, wor- 
ship or policy.” 

This story of valor and conscience is told 
with simplicity and clarity and is designed 
not to minister to pride in our own Unitarian 
heritage, but to point the way forward. In- 
structed and confirmed by a rich history, the 
author finds that the enduring essence of 
religion is moral in character, while theologi- 
cal dogmas and ecclesiastical forms are 


upon individual judgment and unrestricted 
use of reason the deepest and fullest kind of 
religious faith develops. 

This little book is needed and will render 
useful service. It is marked by tolerance 
and conviction and the earnest purpose to 
set forth what is essential to the attainment 
of vital religion. The wide reading of this 
book will prosper our Unitarian movement 
and its enduring cause. 

FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 


Into its own image 


LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY— 
AND THIRTY YEARS AFTER. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press. $3.50. 

This is a reprinting with a new Foreword 
and one additional chapter of a book origi- 
nally published in 1924. No changes have 
been made in the material previously pub- 
lished so that attention is likely to be 
directed first to the added chapter. Its title, 
“The Russian Revolution as a gigantic suc- 
cess and a colossal failure,” states both the 
method and the theme. 

Professor Sorokin attributes five major 
successes to the Revolution, namely: (1) its 
triumphant survival; (2) its unlimited char- 
acter; (3) its world-wide diffusion; (4) the 
way “it has changed even its implacable 
enemies into its own image”; and (5) the 
way in which it “clears the ground from the 
debris of the dying socio-culture order and 
paves the way for a new idealistic or in- 
tegral order of mankind.” Sorokin considers 
this fifth success to be the greatest. 

He holds that it failed because, first, it 
has stifled creative activity in virtually all 
fields; and, second, because it has never ful- 
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filled the promises which were its original 
raison d’etre. The Revolution, says Sorokin, 
has lowered the material standard of living 
instead of raising it; has increased autocracy 
and despotism and decreased freedom in- 
stead of doing the reverse; has replaced a 
limited exploitation of employees with an 
unlimited exploitation of a whole people; 
and has increased, rather than abolished, 
social inequalities. It has, however, been 
constructive to a degree in education, re- 
search, certain social services, and indus- 
trialization. But if it has diffused these (and 
other) real values, it has also destroyed or 
injured many other equally important 
values, 


Professor Sorokin finds the explanation of 
both success and failure in what he holds to 
be the fact of a general disintegration of 
“sensate culture.” The Revolution succeeded 
in so far as it destroyed what was already in 
the process of decay, It has failed because 
it is “one of the main manifestations of the 
death of the sensate order” and cannot, there- 
fore, be creative. Or, to put it differently 
—as Sorokin does—it failed because its 
prime motivation is hatred, and hate cannot 
be creative. 


This is a challenging and provocative 
analysis whether one accepts it in whole, or 
in part, or not at all. But there is consider- 
ably more to this book than this one chapter 
and a great deal will be missed if one does 
not read (or re-read) Sorokin’s vivid account 
of his life in Russia from 1917 to 1922. One 
may properly discount the “quoted” dia- 
logues as being impressionistic rather than 
literally precise. One may also properly re- 
member that Professor Sorokin and his party 
(the right wing Social Revolutionaries) 
were losers in the revolutionary struggle. 
But his description of events and his analysis: 
of the meaning of those events remain bril- 
liantly incisive and dramatically revealing. 

WARREN B. WALSH. 


VACATION TIME 
A CHANCE TO CATCH UP 
ON COMPARISON OF 
RECENT VERSIONS 


Perhaps you remember the New Testa- 
ment in Basic English issued in 1941. 
Now the first American edition of the 
Complete Bible in this interesting 
form of English is available. There 
are many new expressions which will 
repay your comparative study. 


Harper’s Annotated Bible edited by 
Julius A. Bewer is slowly growing with 
new volumes. 


Ronald A. Knox’s Bible is now com- 
pleted with the publication of the sec- 
ond volume of the Old Testament. 
All at our usual low prices. Write for 
particulars and buy from 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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A dose of Hellenism 


OUR RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS. By Ster- 
ling P. Lamprecht. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $2. 

Sterling Lamprecht, professor of phil- 
‘osophy at Amherst College has given in this 
small volume, with clarity and insight, a 
picture into the fundamentals of our three 
major faiths, Judaism, Catholicism and 
Protestantism. His purpose is avowedly to 
make for better understanding. 

He treats each of these- traditions sepa- 
rately. He shows Judaism to be basically a 
covenant relationship between man and God, 
which becomes in modern times a commit- 
ment of Jews to become a guidepost in action 
for what is most high in the moral life of 
man. The “genius of Catholicism” is seen 
in its character of organization which can 
preserve tradition and provide a breeding 
ground for the nurture of successive genera- 
tions. The “adventure of Protestantism” is 
characterized by insistence on the right of 
difference, caused by the feeling of personal 
commitment to protest in order to achieve 
some higher goal or truth. While sympa- 
thetically treating each of these traditions, 
Professor Lamprecht does not dull his pen 
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* LIBRARIANS VOTE AGAIN: ® 
People who are concerned with 
pushing religious books, pay close , 
attention to the annual honors-list 
of the American Library Associa- 

e tion. Every year a committee of e 
the Association’s Religious Books 
Round Table surveys the entire 

* field and then lists the “outstand- 
ing 50.” Libraries from coast to 

e coast study the annual list for pos- e 
sible additions to their shelves, and 
also publicize the books chosen. 

e Last month the 1950 “honor roll” * 

of religious books was presented 

at the American Library Asocia- 
tion’s annual convention. ) 
° e e 

¢ TWO OF THESE TOP 50 religi- ¢ 
ous books of the past year were 

issued by the Beacon Press. They 
are: (1) CORNERSTONES OF RELIGI- 

‘-OUS FREEDOM IN AMERICA, edited 

e by Professor Joseph L. Blau of e 

Columbia University’s philosophy 

department, and the fourth title in 

the series, Beacon Studies in Free- 
dom and Power; and (2) THE 

DRAMA OF ANCIENT ISRAEL, by 

John W. Flight, the latest in the 

Beacon Religious Education Series. 


or thought when he points out the limita- 
tions or failures within each. 

For Unitarians and other religious liberals 
his remarks on the liberal Protestant trend 
can be provocative, especially in certain 
circles. His last chapter contains food for 
much sermonic exposition. He there poses the 
philosophy of Hellenism, in which he is well 
trained, as a means of ironing out the 
blemishes in our separate religious traditions. 
He states that the function of Hellenism, 
which is tied to no creed or theology, is, as 
far as religion is concerned, to formulate 
principles of judgment by which the moral 
worth and human effect of any and every 
form of religious worship can be measured. 
His amplifications of this theme can be an 
inspiration to the leaders of a humanistic 
religion and a source of insight for those in 
other traditions. This book well merits be- 
ing on the “open” bookshelf of every Uni- 
tarian minister and layman. 

GEORGE G. BROOKS 


Help for forgotten cities 


CHANCE TO BELONG: Story of the Los 
Angeles Youth Project (1943-1949). By 
Duane Robinson. N. Y.: Woman’s Press. $5. 


It is a great deal easier to write screaming 
headlines about wolf-packs and youth gang 
warfare than to find the corrective answers 
to juvenile delinquency. That there are 
possible and practical answers to the prob- 
lems of teen-age youth in a city of unspeak- 
able slums and implacable racial discrimina- 
tion is the thesis of Chance to Belong, by Dr. 
Duane Robinson, former director of the Los 
Angeles Youth Project. 

This book is the report in words and pic- 
tures of a $300,000 program in large scale 
dimensions, a program established by skilled 
leadership and with community cooperative 
planning in the very areas where “zoot suit” 
riots exploded into national headlines in 
1943. The book proves to every minister, 
youth agency worker, parent and city official 
who chooses to read it (and it should be 
compulsory for professionals in the youth 
work field), that unwholesome gang activi- 
ties, teen-age crime, “hoodlum” destructive- 
ness can be stopped. It proves that ex- 
panded intercultural, minority group pro- 
grams for youth, well planned and coordi- 
nated, do effectively reach all groups in- 
cluding delinquents. The book is limited to 
this subject and does not attempt to suggest 
the larger changes needed in employment 
opportunities, improved housing and social 
acceptance of non-Caucasians which alone 
can uproot the causes of despair and con- 
flict in the forgotten cities within our cities. 
This book does establish with scientific au- 
thoritativeness the fact that increased youth 
services in the right places under favored 
leadership can help greatly the tragic situa- 
tion, of under-privileged youth. Chance to 
Belong should be read aloud to the woman 
in Long Beach, reported in the press the 
week this review was written, who recom- 
mended as her solution of the youth problem 
the formula of police prowl cars and 
the revival of the whipping post. 

STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Censorship minimum? 


DATELINE: CHINA. By Hollington K. 
Tong. New York: Rockport Press. $3.50. 

This is an informative volume dealing with 
the efforts of the likeable Dr. Hollington K. 
Tong, wartime Vice-Minister of Information 
during the Chiang Kai-shek regime, to reveal 
to the world, through the corps of foreign 
correspondents stationed in his country, the 
true situation in war-torn China. 

Here are recorded the behind-the-scenes 
problems he encountered in dealing with his 


superiors in the government and the press 


men of the world, to keep censorship at a 
minimum and accuracy of information at a 
maximum. Written in a kindly, objective 
and usually anecdotal manner it covers the 
crucial period in Chinese affairs from 1937 
until 1945, showing historic personages and 


events from an unusual point of view. 


Sensing something familiar about the 
volume, I discovered that it is a slightly re- 
edited version of the book China and the 
World Press, first published in China some 
years ago, and presented to me by Dr. Tong 
in Nanking on August 12, 1948. 

A check of the unknown (to the reviewer) 
Rockport Press indicates that it published 
less than five books last year. One wonders 
if this reprinted book, which unfortunately 
has not been brought up-to-date, is a sub- 
sidized product of the Nationalist China 


lobby in America. —_ jo NICHOLLS BOOTH 


Wishful thinking 


THE GOSPEL AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By Alan Richardson. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2. 


This book is a brave attempt by Canon 
Richardson, of Durham, England, to prove 
the thesis, attempted by so many others, that 
the doctrines of Christianity can be explained 
satisfactorily “for thinking people knowing 
the importance of scientific fact and needing 
assurance that faith and theology can main- 
tain their truth by scholarly standards.” But 
one gets so weary of such attempts to prove 
ancient theological doctrines by modern 
scientific reasoning with which it has no 
connection whatever. 

In his little book he speaks of a “science 
of theology” which is naive to say the least. 
He accepts the physical resurrection of Jesus, 
rationalizes the miracle-stories, fulfills Old 
Testament prophecies, and thinks wishfully 
about the Christian Church and its history, 
when he maintains that it is “a noble religion 
utterly dedicated to the service of truth and 
love.” I am sure that if the scientific method 
were applied objectively to the author's 
thinking, he would be compelled to sur- 
render a large number of his beliefs. 

He. also spells Unitarian with a small u, 
and has some very unflattering things to say 
about our thinking concerning the trinity. _ 

It is unfortunate that in such a book as 
this, “the Gospel” is interpreted as Christian 
theological doctrine, and not the teachings 
of Jesus, which are very different. 

To the question, Where may 
people, knowing the importance of scientific 
fact?” turn for religious truth, this book and 
all others of its kind, is not the answer. 

GLENN 0. CANFIELD 
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Protests “violent and 
biased” review 


_ Tam amazed that the Register would pub- 
lish such a violent and biased review of a 
book as that of The Road Ahead by John T. 
Flynn which is given first place in the book 
reviews in the May issue. 

I suggest that readers of the Register read 
the book and judge for themselves. 

I request that this letter of mine be given 
-as nearly as possible equal prominence as 
that given to the “review.” 

C. OLIVER WELLINGTON, New York City 


Iniquitous practice ? 

As it happens, I differ rather thoroughly 
_ with Donald Harrington’s review of the John 
_ T. Flynn book The Road Ahead. 

Despite certain criticisms which can be 
made of the volume, there are many who 
fee] that, in general terms, it sounds a warn- 
ing which all of us ought to heed. 

However, I would like to question the 
_ editorial judgment of putting a book which 
_ criticizes the Planners and Socialists into the 
hands of a Socialist for review. It strikes 
me that the purpose of a book review is to 
get an unbiased person to evaluate the merits 
— or demerits — of a volume, particularly one 
of this nature. In this case, you could not 
have obtained any result except what you 
did, and it does seem that it would have 
been much better to have placed this volume 
in the hands of an acknowledged political 
scientist and economist for judicial review, 
rather than to obtain a partisan rebuttal. 

It is a well known editorial trick of some 
publications to control the opinions expressed 
in book reviews by the simple expedient of 
giving books for review to the “right people.” 
I sincerely hope that this present instance 
was an inadvertency rather than a sign that 
the Register is going to make a policy of this 
iniquitous practice. 

PHILIP LUKIN, New York City 
STAFF NOTE: Mr. Flynn in his book 
seeks to link social welfare, “New Deal” and 
Social Democratic measures with Com- 
munism. It seemed to the Register staff 
highly appropriate to have the Flynn book 
reviewed by someone who could speak with 
authority on this point —a Unitarian minis- 
ter who is widely known as a champion of 
social welfare, “New Deal” and Social 
Demcrati¢ measures . . . and a Unitarian 
_ minister who is especially well informed on 
organized Communism, having grappled 
with communists for years (and during the 
time when the “American nationalist” and 
Chicago Tribune crowd, which is supporting 
the Flynn book so strongly, was fellow- 
traveling the Commu-Nazi line of let-Free- 
Europe-be-enslaved-by-the-Hitler-Stalin-alli- 
-anee.) See Mr. Birkhead’s report, page 12, 
on current “Red” and “Brown” fellow-travel- 


ibe Flynn book inspires strong bias — pro 
and con. The Register would scarcely know 
where to find an informed person who did 
not have a bias regarding it—and, to be 
4 erance of reviewers 


the great 
mn responsible journals has shown a heavy 


bias against it. One Register reader—who 
asked that his letter not be published — 
pointed out that the nation’s largest maga- 
zine, the Reader's Digest, enthusiastically 
endorsed the Flynn book. However, the 
Digest raised serious doubts, to say the 
least, about its integrity, when it introduced 
its 20 pages of Flynn excerpts with a “rave” 
quote from a New York Times review. The 
quote represented The Road Ahead as “one 
of the two most important books about the 
contemporary scene that we will have this 
year.” The Digest editors saw fit to omit 
the qualifying words from The Times review 
explaining that the two books referred to 
“are the latest and most extreme manifesta- 
tion of an endemic hysteria presently affect- 
ing a considerable segment of society.” 

In his violent attacks on the (Protestant) 
Federal Council of Churches, Mr. Flynn has 
been shown “quoting” material from Federal 
Council documents which simply doesn’t 
exist in the documents themselves. 

Because the Roman Catholic author de- 
votes a great part of his book to the most 
extreme assults on the Federal Council — and 
neither Mr. Harrington nor any other Uni- 
tarian is involved in this, for Unitarians are 
not members of the Council — many people 
have expected the Flynn book to win almost 
solid Catholic support. 

While Catholic organs of the stripe of the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Tablet have waded in 
with pro-Flynn fists flying, Catholic journals 
of a different character have been just as 
critical as Mr. Harrington. The Jesuit-edited 
America, probably the most _ influential 
Catholic journal of opinion in the country, 
was scathing in its remarks. And today’s 
mail (June 15) brought a copy of the June 
issue of The Liguorian, an important monthly 
issued by the Redemptorist Fathers. Two 
and a half pages are devoted to the Flynn 
book, and Register readers may be interested 
in excerpts: 

“Father James Gillis, in his widely syndi- 
cated column in Catholic newspapers, stated 
recently that the book reached best-seller 
status without benefit of Book Club selection 
or other artificial sales boosts. But he was 
wrong. The Committee for Constitutional 
Government, a high-powered propaganda 
outfit that is even more stolidly reactionary 
than the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, took the book under its paternal care 
almost as soon as it was published. In a 
recent handout, the C.f.C.G. boasts of 
having distributed 750,000 copies, and ex- 
presses the hope that it will have placed it in 


the hands of three to four million Americans 
by the end of the year. Anyone who knows 
the propaganda line of the Committee for 
Constitutional Government will have a pretty 
good idea of the contents of The Road Ahead 
without reading it. It seems almost to have 
been written expressly to support the Com- 
mittee’s economic and political philosophy. 
That philosophy is the ‘laissez-faire’ of the 
1890's, the ‘rugged individualism’ of the late 
20’s, the unlimited free enterprise ideas of 
the 30’s and 40's. 

“It should be said, however, that the book 
serves a good purpose, for those who have 
probed a little more deeply into economic 
philosophy and the social ills of our time than 
Mr. Flynn (not too difficult a requirement) 
and who are able to offset his extremism by 
enlightened common sense. . . . 

“{Flynn] reminds us of the Soviet defini- 
tion of Fascism. For the Soviets, anything 
that is not communist, is fascist. For Mr. 
Flynn, anything that is not unlimited free 
enterprise is socialist... . 

“While Mr. Flynn glibly and vociferously 
cries ‘socialism!’ over every kind of govern- 
ment action to direct private industry toward 
the common good, the Popes, with scholarly 
precision, define socialism exactly, divide it 
into its various modes and modifications, 
state clearly what is reprehensible, what is 
tolerable, what is good... . 

“In his fervor to prove his point he often 
overreaches himself badly, sometimes to the 
point of seemingly dishonest statements. . . . 

“Sometimes Mr. Flynn’s fear of socialism 
renders him downright inhuman. On the 
question of civil rights for Negroes, he adopts 
the attitude that is common among those 
whose attachment to the sacred rights of 
private property excludes the equally sacred 
duty of respect for human persons. First, 
he assumes that every proposal of legislation 
to promote the rights and welfare of Negroes 
is a part of the socialist conspirary — it is a 
Red drive to recruit votes for socialism. 
Therefore, he concludes from his own false 
assumption, no self-respecting American 
should support any drive to eliminate racial 
injustice from the American scene. . 

“For Mr. Flynn, our political and eco- 
nomic civilization rides on the ship of free 
enterprise unlimited. All hands on deck to 
save this; overboard with the Negroes and 
other human riff-raff that might endanger it. 
The truth is that it is demagogic propaganda 
of this kind that is a great danger to the 


nation.” 
M.A. 


Oe Ee 
Also apropos of the Flynn book 


The progressive attitude of Unitarianism 
opens to us a great opportunity in the field 
of human relations. As a world grows 
smaller, the need increased that people 
everywhere should live and work together 
in cooperation and harmony. The depend- 
ence of our great cities is ample evidence, 
yet the ordinarily smooth functioning of 
these necessary services, day after day, is 


a truly remarkable achievement in coordina- 
tion of effort and in common trust. 
Nevertheless, we find that groups can 
disrupt these essential services, and we 
have no guarantee that ruthlessness would 
be limited. We find that the price of indus- 
trial peace is generally a financial conces- 
sion that tends further to disrupt our al- 
ready distorted financial structure, that fre- 
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quently creates economic maladjustments, 
and jeopardizes opportunity for full employ- 
ment. We find unbalanced governmental 
budgets, unfair tax policies, and a patch- 
work of subsidies, privileges, and conces- 
sions that are a disgrace to any policy of 
free enterprise. We could easily point the 
finger at reactionary stupidity which refuses 
to make fair adjustments and is, therefore, 
the father of discontent. 

As a religious group, we are as well off, 
perhaps, not to be too deeply involved in 
the details of political and economic prob- 
lems, but. we are failing in our duty if we 
do not clarify the moral and ethical princi- 
ples pertaining to these problems. The 
principles involved pertain to the methods 
of settling disputes, — whether by resort to 
force, or by fair and democratic arbitra- 
tion and discussion, supported by the best 
economic knowledge and wisdom available. 

The age-old method of peaceful solution 
of any dispute is reference to an unbiased 
third party — that is what the courts are 
for. But in the modern industrial world, 
people can suffer as much from economic 
maladjustment as from crime or civil wrong. 

It is not enough merely to settle disputes 
peaceably. Concessions are often an easy 
way out, but in the long run may do harm. 
If wages, prices, and the like are forced 
out of line either by coercive measures or 
by weak inflationary concessions, we are 
faced sooner or later with chances of finan- 
cial break-down, and accompanying unem- 
ployment and bankruptcies. The solution 
must be correct, to be of true value. 

For these reasons, therefore, and getting 
into the field of politics and economics for 
the moment, we need first an over-all board, 
non-political, comprised of the best brains 
on economics and related subjects of human 
relations. The findings of this board should 
be advisory and open to full publicity and 
discussion. We need, secondly, adequate 
governmental machinery to arbitrate indus- 
trial disputes, and to supersede the crude, 
out-moded, and undemocratic method of 
strikes. 

Our task, as a religious group, is to teach 
clearly those moral principles that will sup- 
port wise cooperation in industrial life. We 
must build up the spirit of fair considera- 


tion of the other fellows’ needs and position. 
We need to reaffirm and to interpret an- 
cient ethical standards to meet modern 
problems. We need to make it clear, for 
example, that in individual, group, and 
international affairs, we expect fair and 
honest agreements, and adherence to them. 
We must teach reasonable restraints per- 
taining to some matters, constructive gener- 
osity pertaining to other matters. We can 
recognize nowhere the right to disruption 
of necessary human services, in lieu of wise 
arbitration. 

Much of human history pertains to mass 
movements that have risen from real or 
sometimes fancied injustices, and have 
sometimes, as now in Russia, become per- 
verted. It is possible to debate endlessly 
on mass ideologies, but this in an operating 
world, and there is little time to consider 
theories of government and economics not 
supported by principles of fair play, free 
enterprise, and sound finance. 

The best antidote for an impractical ide- 
ology is a vigorous, optimistic, and con- 
structive program. If we can keep our 
country strong by full employment, sound 
finance, and harmonious industrial rela- 
tions, we shall have little to fear, — at least, 
from our own consciences. If we define 
the principles of democracy and adhere to 
them in our actions, we fight subversive 
dangers in the most effective way. 

When we as Unitarians have failed to 
indicate our principles of conduct, and 
when our representatives in pulpit or con- 
gregation have appeared to condone coer- 
cive methods, people who believe in fair 
play and democracy have become distrust- 
ful of us, and have wondered what we be- 
lieve in anyway. Our belief in freedom of 
conscience, and in political freedom is well 
recognized, but this is far from enough, be- 
cause when honest consciences disagree, 
there must be the means, both in attitude 
and in orderly procedure, to reach the 
correct answer. 

Human beings are built to work together. 
The door is open to us to meet this modern 
religious problem with leadership in stating 
and exemplifying the principles that will 
build cooperative civilization. 

PHILIP F, COOLIDGE, Bangor, Maine 


Reader sees his analysis of Soviet ‘contraction’ 
as ‘very great contribution to free inquiry’ 


I would consider it a very great con-. 


tribution to the maintaining of free inquiry 
if you would publish the enclosed article. 
You may of course state (in publishing it) 
that it “in no way reflects Register policy.” 
However, I see little or nothing outside the 
Letters column today which in any way 
presents for our readers the other side of 
the question. . 

REV. HUGH WESTON, Natick, Mass. 


e¢ 6¢ 2 


NOTE: Following are (a) Mr. Weston’s 
article, and (b) staff comment on the point 
of editorial policy raised in the above letter. 
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IS RUSSIA AN “AGGRESSOR NATION” 
By Hugh Weston 

The Marshall Plan is not predicated 
upon the theory that the Soviet Union is 
an “agressor nation,” actually or potentially. 
But the Arms-to-Europe program and the 
Atlantic Pact do rest upon this assumption. 

Today our statesmen say that Russia is 
“expanding and aggressive.” Each speech, 
every editorial from the enthusiasts after 
our present foreign policies hammer the 
theme . . . agressive . . . expansionist. 

This is the same Russia of which Ambas- 
sador Joseph E. Davies said, during the 
war, “. . . they are fighting for those things 


which we treasure and without which life 


would not be worth living.” The Governor — 


of New York, Herbert H. Lehman, was then 
saying, 


was proclaiming: “We are inseparable in a 


common cause, fighting and dying together — 
for the destruction of tyranny and the © 
triumph of freedom, liberty, “and justice.” — 


The leaders of America were paying tribute, 


not only to the valiance of the Soviet sol- — 
diers, but also to the fundamental convic- | 
tions of the Soviet government which were — 
described as devotion to freedom, brother- — 


hood, and peace. 


But today, all is different. Now Russia is 
an aggressor nation. 

What has Russia done since 1945 to cause 
this sudden change of opinion? Wherein 


has Russia been “expanding and aggressive?” 


It is true that Russia has incorporated Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and Estonia into the Soviet 
Union, but this was done before the war. 
And in any event, these territories were an 
integral part of Russia in the days of the 
Czar. They were claimed by Russia after 
the Bolshevik revolution, but secured their 


independence—or were set up as independ- _ 


ent states—as the direct result of the inter- 
vention of troops of fourteen nations, includ- 
ing the United States, who were fighting the 
Bolsheviks at that time. In Russia’s view, 
they were “torn from her” by foreign armies. 

What about the Balkans? It is certainly 
true that the Soviet armies facilitated the 
coming to power of pro-Russian regimes, but 
was this an act of “aggression?” The gov- 
ernments of Romania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary had declared war upon the Allies. They 
were occupied as enemy nations. Russia set 
up governments or facilitated the setting up 
of governments amenable to her principles as 
we have done in enemy territory which we 
occupy. There is no evidence today that 
Soviet troops occupy these nations. In the 
case of Yugoslavia, which was occupied by 
Russia after the war, the proof that the 
Soviet armies withdrew is barefaced in the 
fact of Marshall Tito and his anti-Stalin 
regime. 

In Czechoslovakia, the communists took 
power after they had polled 42% of the vote 
in the elections and were far and away the 
largest single party, with many allies in other 
pro-Russian parties. The communists and 
pro-communist parties doubtlessly constitu- 
ted a majority of the population. But, re- 
gardless of that, not a single person has 
charged that Russian troops had anything 
to do with it. I have interviewed many per- 
sons who were in Czechoslovakia at the 
time, and they all attest that there were no 
Russian troops involved. These persons 
were anti-communist. 

‘Again, in the case of Poland, no one 
claims that Russian troops occupy Poland 
today. 

Actually, the territory of Russia today_is 
smaller than it was when the Communists 
took power in 1917. Three times during 
the tenure of the Communists Finland has 
been recognized as an independent nation 
by Russia after it was said that Russia 
planned to swallow her. Certainly after the 
Russo-Finnish War of 1940-41 and after the 


“America and Soviet Russia—two | 
great friendly nations—say that all people — 
must be free.” William Green in those days ° 


Second World War, Russia was in a very 
antageous position to absorb Finland had 
she desired. 
_ In short, the borders of the Soviet Union 
have not expanded under the Communists, 
but have contracted. They have contracted 
in Finland and in Poland, both of which 
were part of Czarist Russia when the com- 
munists came to power. 
It can be said that the Soviet govern- 
ment has sought to surround itself with 
endly nations, and it can be said that the 
Soviet Union uses propaganda to spread 
ommunism, but this is a different matter 
than saying that Russia is an aggressor na- 
tion. You cannot effectively fight propaganda 
with arms programs. On the contrary, an 
arms program under the present circum- 
‘stances is fraught with the danger that 
Russia might turn to aggression to prevent 
herself from being surrounded by anti-Rus- 
sian militarized powers, as Republican Taft 
has pointed out. 
In 1946, after the close of the war, the 
communist parties of Europe exercised a 
considerable independence from Russia. 
When I was in Europe in 1946, I read edito- 
rials in the French communist newspaper, 
_L’Humanite, criticising the Soviet stand on 
the Ruhr question. The various Communist 
parties often disagreed with Russia and 
with each other. Today, if all hew closely 
_to the Cominform line, is it not possible that 
they huddle together like sheep before the 
storm of American arms? 

This same Soviet Russia which today fears 
too rigid an atomic inspection system and 
scorns tourists is the same Soviet Russia 
which, before the Second World War, placed 
large advertisements in American newspapers 
inviting tourists to come and see. I can 
produce a good number of witnesses, not 
communists, who will say that they trav- 
eled in Russia in the 1930’s with complete 
freedom. 


Is it not possible that America’s program 
of arming anti-communist nations is a large 
factor in causing Russia to erect a so-called 
“iron curtain?” 

These are not the days when articles 
pointing to other factors in the picture get 
published. These are the days of witch hunts 
and manufactured hysteria. These are the 
days when, to point out other facts in the 
picture, is called “Red.” But how are we 
to act intelligently and judge wisely if we 
judge when only one side of the question is 
dinned into our ears? If our cause is so 
noble and our course is so just, why is the 
mere suggestion that it may be wrong from 
other than a bank president considered near- 
treason? If we are so much for peace and 

80 opposed to atomic war, why is our State 
ment so apprehensive about the so- 
called Stockholm Declaration, calling on the 
American government to announce that it 
will not be the first to use the atomic bomb 
-—an announcement the Soviet government 
has already officially made? The least we 
can e of our peace-loving American 
leaders is that they accept this Soviet chal- 
and announce that the American gov- 
ment, under no circumstances, will drop 
» first atomic bomb. 
When I was a boy and got into fights, 
mother rejected my pleas of innocence 


with the famous platitude that “It takes two 
to start a fight.” 

Today, we might add that “It takes two 
to start a war.” 


AUTHOR'S P. s.:- Some persons, having seen 
this article, object to the fact that it ignores 
fearful forced labor and brutal suppression 
of civil rights in the U.S.S.R. Such questions, 
however, are beyond the scope of this article. 
If it can be shown that Russia has such in- 
ternal conditions and that these will lead to 
aggression, this would be an interesting sub- 
ject. I merely intended to show that there 
are no external evidences that Russia is an 
aggressor nation. 

AUTHOR'S SECOND P. S.: 

The above was written just before the 
Korean outbreak which resulted in a new 
wave of denunciations of Russia as an “ag- 
gressor.” There can be no question but that 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat of North 
Korea, in ignoring the cease-fire order, was 
the “aggressor” against the Dictatorship of 
Synghman Rhee, of South Korea—leaving 
aside the question of whether that aggression 
was basically defensive. Since Russia is sup- 
posed to have given the arms and the orders 
for this so-called aggression, Russia, ipso 
facto, is again demonstrated to be an ag- 
gressor. However, if this is to be our defini- 
tion of aggression, then one could go about 
saying that the Americans are the aggressors 
in Indo-China, were the aggressors in 
Greece, and so on. 


Walter Lippman recently wrote: “Stalin 
since 1944, like the Axis dictators before 


1931, has been carrying out a great plan of | 


expansion. But Stalin, unlike Hitler and the 
others, has thus far waged his cold war with- 
out advancing the Soviet forces beyond the 
lines fixed by international agreement at 
Yalta and Potsdam.” 

Thus, even Walter Lippman points out 
that Russia is no aggressor in the direct sense 
of the term. And if Russia is “expansionist” 
and “aggressive” in the indirect sense, then 
what shall we say of America and her Allies, 
who have committed troops as well as arms 
and perhaps secret orders to a score of dif- 
ferent trouble spots? Was Britain, then, 
not expansionist for intervening with her 
troops in Greece and in Indonesia? And 
could it not be likewise alleged—as it is al- 
leged by the Communists—that America fur- 
nished the arms‘and gave the secret orders 
for this “American expansion,” with the re- 
sult that we have what the communists 
regard as puppet governments in Greece 
and Indonesia today? 

It was part of the obligation of the United 
States to cooperate with the United Nations 
in taking a strong, decisive, but fair stand to 
stop war in Korea. However, leaving aside 
the methods employed, just how is it that 
sending the Seventh Fleet to Formosa stops 
aggression in Korea? When the United 
States, ignoring the United Nations in this 
case, intervenes unilaterally in the Chinese 
civil war in behalf of Chiang Kai-Shek, this 
time with American armed forces, is it hard 
to understand why much of the world will 
be very skeptical about our “lofty” aims in 

Korea? 


all. 

tempted to join the Unitarians. From the 

variety of their points of view, they obviously 
can understand anyone” 


Sometimes I get so discouraged I’m 


Incidentally, here are a few facts on Korea 
which in no way justify Northern aggression, - 
but strongly indicate that this cannot be 
palmed off as a case of Russian aggression: 

North Korea has a population of nine mil- 
lion; South Korea twenty-one million. North 
Korea had instituted the kind of land reform 
that made Mao Tse Tung popular. South 
Korea’s Synghman Rhee had been slipping 
from power ever since he squeaked in on a 
United Nation’s election run by the United 
States. The result was that he finally re- 
sorted to methods of terror and dictatorship 
to rule, banning all left and liberal parties. 
In spite of all his terror, the recent rigged 
elections, with independents running against 
his party, showed only 25% for his party, 
with the result that his government was 
about to collapse when hostilities broke out. 
All this can be gleaned, not from the Daily 
Worker, but from honest American writers 
and commentators. For example, Walter 
Sullivan, writing in the New York Times, 
says that “Only the most drastic policing by 
large numbers of United States troops prob- 
ably could put the old government back into 
power in South Korea. . . . When United 
States troops landed in Korea in September, 
1945, they were welcomed as liberators. If 
they march into Seoul again, the situation 
will be far different.” 

All this does not justify North Korean ac- 
tions, perhaps, but it certainly should cause 
us to re-examine our Own. 


STAFF NOTE: It is appropriate for the 
staff to comment only on Mr. Weston’s letter 
of transmittal, not on the article itself 
(watch future Open Forums for comments 
from readers). We are called upon, how- 
ever, to speak on the point in Mr. Weston’s 
letter regarding the selection of articles. He 
is correct when he says that the Register 
“today” (specifically for the past three years 
that the present staff has been responsible 
for the selection of articles) does not publish 
in the article section, material of the kind he 
submits. The reason is simple: the Register 
has received no comparable manuscript from 
any writer of the authority of such regular 
contributors as these Unitarians: Professor 
Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago, 
author of the monumental A Study of War; 
Professor Warren B. Walsh,® chairman of 
the Board of Russian Studies at Syracuse 
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University (both writing in the international 
field); and Rey. Leon M. Birkhead,** na- 
tional director of Friends of Democracy, Inc., 
whose files on anti-democratic partisans of 
the Right and Left are the most complete in 
the nation outside the government (writing 
in the domestic field). 

The operative word in the preceding sen- 
tence, of course, is the subjective term “au- 
thority.” The Register staff is willing to 
stand review on its interpretation of “au- 
thority” in international affairs, and would 
be interested in learning of any religious 
liberals who are better informed than these 
representative Register writers, so that invi- 
tations for articles can be ‘extended. 

The operative word in this sentence, of 
course, is another subjective term, “inform- 
ed.” We realize that a few people interpret 
“informed” as meaning the ability to keep 
- posted on the flipflopping party-line fast 
enough so that one does not become a vic- 
tim of the recurring communist witch-hunts 
aimed at “deviationists,’ “Tito-ists,” “Brow- 
der-ites,” etc. We admit that this partic- 
ular ability does not impress us for even 
some ordinary citizens like ourselves manage 
to keep posted on communist journals and 
thus are sometimes prepared in advance for 
the acrobatics, in perfect unison, of the Krem- 
lin ring-masters and the American perform- 


ers. How we interpret “informed” is best 
indicated by the contents of the magazine 
itself these past three years. 

Subscribers who look back over the inter- 
national-affairs articles in these 33 issues will 
find contributions from informed men, recog- 
nized as authorities in their fields—men who 


are not hamstrung by the line of the Moscow — 


New Times, the New York Daily Worker, 
the Chicago Tribune (see below), the Brook- 
lyn Tablet or any other authoritarian line- 
slinger. We sincerely would be interested 
in hearing of any magazine—no matter how 
big its article-budget—whose analyses on 
world affairs these past three years have 
held up better in the light of developments. 

M, A. 


*Dr. Walsh, for example, is in possession of such 


massive Soviet information that two research teams . 


in his department, when assigned recently to the 
task of computing the number of forced-laborers 
in the U.S.S.R., were able to come within 2,000,000 
men of each other, representing a very few percent- 
age points of difference . . . although each team 
worked independently and with completely different 
source-material. This is the sort of thing that has 
led Soviet apologists, who used to cry “fascist Red- 
baiting!’’ at the mere mention of Soviet slave-camps 
(described in detail by the Register in early 1949, 
long before most periodicals) to drop their pretenses 
and to start devising involved justifications for what 
they now term ‘“‘correctional labor camps.’”’ And 
that is the sort of thing that prompts religious lib- 
erals like this staff member to ask: “And why 
shouldn't Red-slavers be ‘baited’ with facts as well 
as fascists and other tyrannizers of men?” 


**See Mr. Birkhead’s statement on this page. 


Once again America’s ‘anti-communist’ pro-fascists 
climb into bed with the ‘anti-fascist’ pro-communists 


A few weeks ago an editor of a national 
magazine called me. “What do you know 
about. so-and-so?” he asked. “The man has 
been writing us letters which sound just like 
the editorial page in the communist Daily 
Worker.” 

I checked on “so-and-so” and learned he 
wasn’t a Communist at all — on the contrary, 
he was an old America Firster as well as an 
ardent admirer of, and tireless letter-writer 
to, the far Right-wing Chicago Tribune. 

The point is that on matters of foreign 
policy the communist Daily Worker and its 
followers on the one hand, and the far 
Rightist Chicago Tribune and its followers 
on the other, are almost indistinguishable. 
Said Time, in its July tenth issue: “Col- 
onel Bertie McCormick’s Chicago Tribune 
sounded so much like the communist press 
that the Washington Post lamented that 
people might soon label it ‘the prairie edition 
of Pravda, ) 4 

Of course the Chicago Tribune occasion- 
ally says that it detests Joe Stalin, whereas 
the Daily Worker from time to time affirms 
its love for the Soviet Union. But both 
papers spend a vast amount of time ignoring 
“Uncle Joe” and the USSR while running 
column after column denouncing President 
Truman, “me-too” Republicans, the bi-parti- 
san foreign policy, the western democracies, 
the Marshall Plan, and the Atlantic Pact. 

Furthermore, this isn’t the first time that 
far Right-wing propaganda has sounded like 
communist propaganda and vice versa. Dur- 
ing the Hitler-Stalin Pact (September, 1939, 
until June, 1941), the far Rightists and far 
Leftists alike denounced the “warmongers” 
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in the United States and the “imperialist” 
war being waged by Great Britain. Then, 
as now, it was almost impossible to tell 
which was communist, and which was far 
Rightist, propaganda simply by reading the 
propaganda. 

All this caused me to reflect on the mean- 
ing of labels. For example: 


During the war some far Right-wingers 
coined the phrase “Red Fascist” which they 
applied to all who disagreed with them. 
Actually, “Red Fascist,” when applied to 
communists, is a reasonably accurate label; 
Fascism is a good name for totalitarian rule, 
and the word “Red” simply specifies the 


variety of totalitarianism. 


Similarly, wouldn’t “Brown Communist” 
be a good name for a far Right-winger? A 
communist is one who plays Stalin’s game 
— particularly in the field of foreign policy — 
and the word “Brown” would specify the 
political coloration of the player. 

Even decent conservative citizens are 
in danger of letting their emotions carry 
them into the camp of the lunatic-fringe 
reactionaries and communists. For example, 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop of the New York 
Herald Tribune reported from Washington 
on July 7: “. . . take the votes of Represen- 
tative Vito Marcantonio as representing the 
communist party line. Then take the votes 
of the acknowledged Republican chieftain, 
Senator Robert A. Taft; the party floor 
leader, Senator Kenneth Wherry, and a 
typical rank-and-filer, Senator James P. Kem, 
Lay the votes of Marcantonio side by side 
with the votes of these representatives of the 


dominant Right-wing Republican group. You 
then discover that whenever containing) 
Soviet imperialism has been the issue, there’ 
has been hardly a penny to choose between | 
the simon-pure partly-liner Congressman of | 
the American Labor party and the three 
Republican Senators who are so prone to 
find ‘communists’ all around us. If one- 
can give a score, taking Marcantonio as | 
100%, Senator Robert A. Taft gets a mark 
of 85% (communist) party-liner. Senator 
Wherry and Senator Kem do even ‘better,’ | 
making the same 100% (communist) score — 
as Marcantonio himself.” . 


Incidentally, facts like these should dem- | 
onstrate the utter hypocrisy of the commu-— 
nists’ shrill cries about conservatives and re- 
actionaries. They love ‘em! The people 
the communists hate and fear are the real 


liberals. REV. L. M. BIRKHEAD, New York 


A rousing “razzberry”’ 


The only fault I find with p.m.1’s rhap- 
sodical editorial in the May Register, “Call- 
ing All Mothers,” is that it is so obviously 
rhapsodical and ecstatically femalish. Both 
as a male and a liberal I protest against its 
extravagant beatification of the female who 
happens to be a mother, as well as against 
its entirely illiberal use of such phrases as 
“only mothers really know —only mothers 
really possess,” etc. For all of this emotional 
orchestrating of the virtues and excellencies 
of motherhood I offer a hearty Bronx cheer 
and opine: 

So mothers are “the creators of society?” 
And where do we poor fathers come in? 
Haven’t we a part in this job also? Just 
where would motherhood be if it weren't 
for fatherhood? All of which would tend to 
prove that r.M.7.’s editorial is at best some- 
what lopsided, even if it was intended as a 
special bouquet for Mother’s Day. 


Such eloquent editorializing as the follow- 
ing deserves.a rousing “razzberry”: “Suppose 
they (the mothers) were to say, ‘there shall 
be no more slums — anywhere. Every boy 
and girl on this planet shall be reared in 
decency, in a wholesome environment, with 
plenty to eat and wear and free from fear; 
and all children shall have equal oppor- 
tunity to enjoy free education.’ . . . Imagine 
the power of a thousand mothers of all 
creeds,” etc. Well, fevvensake, why 
don’t the mothers do these things? As “the 
creators of society” they should by this time 
be far beyond the stage of supposing and 
imagining, and be creating all those lovely 
and desirable things the good lady editor 
mentions as having been neglected by the 
fathers and being certain to be done by the 
mothers. (But when?) 


As far as I am concerned, I shall gladly 
second a motion to have all the affairs of 
this world turned over to the mothers; I’m 
sure they wouldn’t do worse than we fathers 
have been doing; I just wonder whether they 
could improve much upon our failures. I am 
waiting for some equally rhapsodical male 
editor to compose an editorial “Calling All 
Fathers” for Father's Day, and if he dares 
write similar bosh about us, I'll report him 
to — Senator McCarthy, so help mel 

REV. KARL CHworowsky, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ One of our more famous authors once went 
through the ordeal of trying to force one of 
his prize calves into the barn, utilizing in the 
meanwhile every conceivable stratagem that 
his highly-cultivated imagination could de- 
vise. He pulled and he pushed, he twisted 
the varmint’s tail. Everytime success seemed 
within his grasp, the calf broke free and it 
Started all over again. The hired girl finally 
saw his plight and, putting her finger in the 
calf's mouth, she led him easily into the 
barn. The great man watched this miracle 
unfold before his eyes, shaking his head in 
awe. “I admire,” he said, finally, “people 
who can do things.” 

I feel that I am but one of many Ameri- 
cans who, too, admire people who can do 
things. And I should like to see set in 
motion a draft by the American people for 
this young lady’s services as special adviser 
to Messrs. Acheson and Truman as regards 
their dealings with Soviet Russia. Their 
present method, the warp and woof of which 
is the Cold War, is no good. If one likes 
dog fights one watches very attentively when 
one chances on a couple of full-grown males 
who, with stiffened spines and bared fangs, 
are circling each other and giving off with 
the growls. One is, under such conditions, 
very likely to see a very beautiful fight. On 
the other hand, if one or the other of the 
dogs starts wagging his tail, then there is 
not going to be a fight, and one might as 
well go on his disappointed way. And I 


_ believe that the young lady referred to above 


could, with sufficient patience, make our 
President and his Secretary of State see how 
this bit of applied animalogy could be 
brought to bear in our relations with the 
Soviet. 

Both Russia and America are afraid — 
afraid of “eventual” war. The Cold War, 
a manifestation of that fear, is being waged 
by both countries for the single purpose of 
strengthening their respective defensive posi- 
tions against the day when the “eventual” 
war will come. Thus the subjugation of the 
Balkans and China on the one hand, and the 
subjugation of Greece, Japan, and the United 
Nations on the other. The tragedy of the 
whole business is that the improving of one 
country’s defensive position, to that extent 
weakens the other's. And there is a far 
greater chance that our “calculated” risks 
will bring war than that they will prevent 


one. 


It is, for instance, a -foregone conclusion 


that Russia will occupy Europe without a 
_ moment’s hesitation, once her Intelligence 


Corps advises her that in another month it 


_ will be too late. We have until then, unless 
_ we implement Walter Lippman’s pipe dream 


of placing A-Bomb-carrying jet planes at 
strategic points adjacent to Russia. Under 
such circumstances, it will clearly be Russia’s 
move, and to doubt that she will make it is 
to be juvenile. A week later it will be 
rica’s move — and a much more difficult 


Ev Dae: Mie earetiag g, if not 
g, our “allies” by a baptism of atomic 
barian horde back 


te 
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A wee little bit of tailwagging 


across a continent that they would not have 
invaded had they had their way. And for 


want of a wee little bit of tail wagging a - 


civilization was lost. . . . 
A. E, BASSETT, Charlotte, N. C. 


What Niemoeller said 


What Martin Niemoeller really said is far 
too important than that we should pay much 
further attention to the gossip and rumors 
circulating in certain American denomina- 
tional and secular journals about his having 
gone over bag and baggage to the com- 
munist side and to have thrown the German 
Church into turmoil as a result of this action. 
From an attentive reading of the German 
religious press I may perhaps be permitted 
to summarize Dr. Niemoeller’s declarations 
as follows: 

1. The West German State was conceived 
in Rome and brought into the world in 
Washington. 

2. The transfer to Poland, a Catholic State, 
of the territories east of the Oder containing 
a Protestant majority, destroys the (Protes- 
tant-Catholic) equilibrium in Germany. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Niemoeller this is the work 
of the Vatican. 

3. The German people will pronounce 
itself in favor of the Russian dictatorship 
rather than accept being permanently 
divided “in two trunks.” This is the reason 
the majority of the people will not support 
the maintenance of the State of Western 
Germany. 

These declarations aroused a lively discus- 
sion in European church circles and evoked 
some harsh criticism, even from the Protes- 
tant side. Dr. Niemoeller was accused of 
disturbing the religious peace of Germany by 
Dr. Haug, the Lutheran bishop of Wurtem- 
berg. 

Dr. Haug said: “What we desire for our 
people . . . is that the professional peace be 
maintained and that the two churches 
(Protestant and Roman) continue to func- 
tion as one solid bridge across the depths 
which at present separate Eastern and 
Western Germany until the day when the 
two can again be united in one single nation 
and one single state.” 

In the course of a preaching tour in Wur- 
temberg’s Lutheran diocese, Dr. Niemoeller 
replied to the accusation of disturbing the 
religious peace by saying that he nourished 
no feeling of hostility against his Catholic 
brethren, but that he merely wanted to draw 
the world’s attention to the fact that 47 per 
cent of the Protestants of Germany are be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and only 10 per cent 
of the Catholics; while in the Western zone 
(under the Bonn Government) are 90 per 
cent of the Catholics and 57 per cent of the 
Protestants. 

He protests against the Western Govern- 
ment’s pretensions that there exists such a 
thing as German unity. “For one thing,” he 
says, “the East is starving while the West is 
fed by the millions of dollars coming from 
America. The present situation is intolerable 


“Now that was a real scrappy talk, Padre. 

Reckon I'll tie up at yore corral. Funny thing 

—all the time I thought Unitarians were 
inteelectewals!” 


. . . The Iron Curtain must be abolished.” 

Dr. Niemoeller proposes that “the problem 
of German unity be forthwith submitted to 
the U.N.” 

This, one imagines, will be rather difficult 
of accomplishment in view of the likely ac- 
ceptance of the Schuman Plan consolidating 
the Western German economy with those of 
France and other Western European coun- 
tries into one federation for the purpose, in 
Robert Schuman’s own revealing and not so 
peaceful words, of “turning the eyes of Ger- 
many, away from France, in the direction 
of the East.” 

PIERRE VAN PAASSEN, New York City 


Tragie enough 

I should like to take issue with the ex- 
Catholics who have protested against the 
“intolerant” and “anti-Catholic” articles in 
The Christian Register. 

As an ex-Catholic I feel that the intoler- 
ance and bigotry of the Catholic Chuch 
should not go unchallenged. How else can 
the unwary and uninformed Protestant be 
made acquainted with the _ totalitarian 
methods of the Catholic hierarchy. 

The Catholic layman is not allowed to 
think for himself in matters of faith, under 
pain of committing a sin. It would be 
tragic enough if it stopped there, but it 
doesn’t. The Catholic Church now wants 
to dictate in the realms of law, education 
and medicine — realms in which Protestants 
are involved. 

As free Americans, we should know just 
where we stand and use every effort to com- 


bat such tactics. 
BESSIE EVANS, Baltimore, Md. 


Idealist finds sanctuary 
I would like to send compliments on the 
“Keep Your Money, Mister” editorial in the 
April issue of the Register. If such an atti- 
tude costs you members and money, it can 
also work in reverse. My wife and myself 
have been contemplating joining a Uni- 
tarian church for some time. A hard hit- 
ting editorial like that on a subject so vital 
to this nation and the world has done much 
to bring to a head our decision, It is good 
to find a religious group that puts ideals 
ahead of dollars. The idealist as always 
lives a lonely life. No wonder so many of 
them have found sanctuary in Unitarianism. 
DONALD ELSER, North Lima, Ohio 
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Unitarianism becoming antiquarian? 


The April Register discussed and recom- 
mended for rejection, three amendments to 


come before the May Meeting. Two of these~ 


died a quiet and considerate death. The one 
dealing with the “Five Points” proposed by 
the Flushing Church proved more obdurate. 

This was one of the few matters on which 
the Hollis Church chose to instruct its sole 
lay delegate. Such instructions, puzzling at 
first are more understandable now. They 
were in effect, “We favor the amendment; 
but, if in your opinion its adoption is likely 
to split the Fellowship wide open, you are 
free to vote against it. 

As delegate, I was not required to make 
this decision; and the A.U.A. is still in one 
piece. There is not even any indication that 
Solon Morgan intends to return to the 
Baptists from whence he came just because 
his amendment never had a chance. 

Perhaps in the end, I would have voted 
against it. I am not much concerned as to 
whether it would or should have passed, but 
with the indication that determined and 
successful efforts were made to prevent its 
consideration. 

I am a recent Unitarian. Having broken 
early with the religion of authority, I re- 
mained unchurched for forty years. It took 
serious consideration accompanied by shock 
to convince that there was a religion such as 
I understand ours to be. Even then I should 


not have been the least impressed by a copy 
of our present by-laws; but the Five Points 
did help. I am convinced there are millions, 
unchurched as I was, who can be reached. 
Perhaps they too must first be shocked; but, 
if they are ever to be made a part of us, we 
must be able to state where we stand. 

My church must be creedless. But I can- 
not see how a statement of principles in the 
best terms we have been able to formulate 
would constitute a creed. Instead, clinging 
to the old, while denying the possibility of 
something better, does smack of creed. 

I am unable to understand how a Uni- 
tarian minister, as happened in the panel 
discussion of this matter, could refer to by- 
laws adopted over a hundred years ago, and 
state in effect that, if they were good enough 
for his grandfather, they were good enough 
for him. 

Such a note apparent throughout the 1950 
meeting, seemed utterly opposed to the 
theme of the Convocation as advertised. If 
we are indeed concerned with a new age of 
reason (and perhaps incidentally saving 
civilization from disaster), we must enlist the 
support of those to whom reason appeals and 
who are likely to be on our side. The lan- 
guage of orthodoxy, the call to return to the 
religion of our ancestors, will not be effective 
with those that I have in mind. 

A. LOWELL HALLOCK, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Universal Religion—no relation to reality 


I suppose I am a disruptive influence but 
I am one of the ministers who failed to go 
along with “sweetness and light.” If I were 
a Christian, I could be logical about my rea- 
sons, but alas, I am not, at least not to those 
who call themselves Christians, and I accept 
their judgment. Nor do I particularly miss 
God in the Star Island statement because I 
have long since ceased looking for God in 
statements. Nor do I have any particular 
malice against Hundus, et al. Nor do I fear 
a creed. Why, then, didn’t I sign? 

(1) I am opposed to anything which is 
tainted with sloppy and vacuous thinking, 
particularly on the part of those who should 
know better. I can only hope that this state- 
ment was designed and signed without pre- 
meditation for if this is the product of our 
denomination’s deepest thinking, we had 
better be given back to Calvin. 

We have been freely critical of other re- 
ligions for loading themselves with trivia of 
belief which have no relation to reality, but 
now we are to have the mermaid in our own 
midst: A Universal Religion. 

I have a feeling that the signers of this 
declaration were not thinking of religion at 
all, but of Orders of Worship. In the Order 
we read a bit from this and a bit from that. 
This universality of worship, which would 
make a universally appealing church, is ex- 
cellent. But unfortunately, this is not re- 
ligion. The religion involved is the under- 
lying assumption that such may be done — 
that it is morally right to do so. Other re- 
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ligions operate from an altogether different 
set of assumptions. There is no universality 
about the practice. 

Such confounding of confusion as this 
statement evidences may at times be neces- 
sary. Such is the nature of defense, let us 
say. But I have not supposed that we are 
in such urgent straits. If we are not, ther 
we have time for reflecting before we pro- 
nounce. We have time for details. 

You see, I am just a bit fed up with the 
level of our differences. Every time two 
Unitarians meet they feel called upon to 
change something. Now, not having enough 
contentiousness, we want to say, “We are 
going to have a religion which believes 
everything.” It is time we learn that while 
Unitarianism is universal in its scope, not 
everyone is or can be a Unitarian. A Jew, 
a Christian, a Communist, a Hindu, or what 
have you, cannot be a Unitarian because the 
minute he does so he has lost his standing in 
either one of the other categories, at least 
in any orthodox sense. While we may well 
have churches which will attempt to appeal 
to all shades of opinion, they will do this 
with an eye singly fixed to shaping those 
opinions to conform with our basic assump- 
tions of freedom and responsibility. 

In short, I don’t have any faith in short- 
cuts to universality. I know that any re- 
ligion which commands rational consent is 
potentially universal. Any other concept 
of universality is meaningless. Thus we are 
faced with a choice between specific re- 


ligions which are universal in their applica- 
tion. 


and perhaps exclusively, declares that there 


I chose a religion which aggressively, — 


' 
2 


is unity in life and the universe; that intelli- — 


gence is both in the creator and creation; 
that we humans do not know everything, but, 
walking with reverence, we may learn some- 
thing; that man’s nature is ambiguous inevit- 
ably, and to protect himself he must dis- 
tribute authority as broadly as eae a 
in short, Unitarianism. 

In our troubled times, ae than tryin 
hastily to eliminate differences we should 
attempt to trace and analyze them and 
ponder over the desirability and possibility 
of their resolution. 

No doubt it would be of tremendous im- 
port if we Unitarians could produce another 
Pentecost. But it should be remembered 
that without the “Holy Spirit,” Pentecost 
would have been merely another Babel. We 


-have no “Holy Spirit”—only our own intelli- 
‘gence and good faith, and with only such, 


easy and quick solutions do not obtain. 
PAUL NATHANIEL CARNES, Youngstown, O. 


A week-end in Warwick 
May I beg a little space in your columns 
to extend, on behalf of the congregation of 
the Warwick Unitarian Church, a cordial in- 
vitation to any of our American Unitarian 
friends who are visiting England this sum- 
mer? Most people visit Stratford-on-Avon, 
but we, eight miles away, are the nearest 
Unitarian church, as there is no Unitarian 
church in Stratford. There are buses through 
rural scenery from Stratford to Warwick 
market place, and High Street Chapel is only 
five minutes’ walk away, nearly opposite the 


- old Westgate and Tudor Lord Leycester 


Hospital. As we now share a minister with 
our Coventry church, the service in Warwick 
is held on Sunday afternoon at 3 p.m. A 
week-end in Warwick, with a visit to the 
ancient Castle, is also an attractive possi- 
bility. However they reach us, our welcome 
to our American friends will be equally 
warm. 

M. KATHLEEN Garry, Warwick, England 


New church on way 

Before summer ends I am moving to 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, to build a strong 
liberal church in that city. If any reader of 
The Christian Register knows any person or 
family in Scranton or environs who might be 
interested in such a program will you please 
mail name and address to Leon S. Simonetti, 
912 Vine Street, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
after August 15, 1950. 


Ces I os = 2$) 
PNGIR OS SING! 
BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
inert such a book adds beauty and 

ity to your church. 
¢ designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 
We can also serve you with fine 
and stained 
or our free ca 


church furnishin 
windows, 


_ 
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SOMEONE MUST BREAK THE CIRCLE 


The events in Korea constitute one more step along the 
road we have been travelling. They have shaken us all, for, 
strangely, the actual coming of that which has been expected 
and dreaded is always a shock and a surprise. Yet step by 
step we and the Soviets have been moving along the old 
familiar road to war, have passed the familiar landmarks of 
deepening suspicion and distrust, have exchanged the cus- 


tomary charges, insults, and threats, and now we have reached 


the next stage. The hope of peace is disappearing again be- 
hind the necessity of military victory. The plans engendered 
during the brief interlude of peace are fading out of many 
minds. We file them under the heading: “indefinitely post- 
poned.” 

One detects in the press and in the utterances of our lead- 
ers and in the words of many, a curious kind of relief. After 
all, winning a war is a project in which we have had much 
experience and much success. The challenge is direct; the 
objective, simple and clear. There is a great and dangerous 
enterprise but, there is none of the distressing complexity, 
the baffling novelty, the careful and discriminating judgment 
which was so difficult and frustrating in the effort to make 
peace. Now it is we or they. It is Black versus White, the 
Evil against the Good. And so, in the hour of crisis, the oppo- 


sition is silent. The Administration is supported and we 


achieve a unanimity which was impossible when we con- 
fronted the more delicate, complex and difficult enterprises 


of peace. This is the vicious circle, the age-old, well-worn. 


path which we have travelled again and again in the past. 
There is no end to it. It goes on round and round until vic- 
tory, exhaustion or destruction. 

Someone, somehow, must break this vicious circle. The 
hope of peace depends on the slim chance that someone will 
do something unexpected, and in terms of the roles which 
the major antagonists have now assumed, illogical and aut of 
character. For our logic is rapidly becoming the logic of 
pride and self-righteousness, of injury and retaliation, of of- 
fense received and paid back a thousandfold. 

There is some reason to hope, we think, that the vicious 
circle may stil] be broken before it is too late. We are acting 
in Korea, not for ourselves alone, but also on the behalf of 
the United Nations. It is important, therefore, that we make 
sure that the ultimate control of our actions in this situation 
remains in the United Nations and not in Washington. There 
should be a continuing effort on the part of the United Na- 


tions organization to bring about mediation of the Korean 


problem. We, as a nation, must be ready to cooperate with 
all such efforts, whether, in the immediate military situation, 


Ly they are damaging to our prestige or not. After all, the delib- 


erate effort of the United Nations (representing the World 
Community) to impose its will upon sovereign nations implies 


a limitation of sovereignty all around and includes us as well 


as the Soviets and the North Koreans. This may be the first 
step towards,the Federalists’ goal of “world govern- 


ment, with power adequate to prevent war.” We must be 
ready to go along with such a development if it comes, for 
such a change might break the vicious circle. 

Again, it is an interesting and enormously hopeful fact 
that the United Nations has brought into being a “third force,” 
a body of opinion tied neither to the Russian nor the American 
center of power. This third force is made up of the small 
nations, which, having no chance of survival in terms of mili- 
tary power, must regard peace not as a luxury but as a nec- 
essity. India, though large in terms of population and area, is 
one of these small nations in terms of military power. It is 
significant that the Indian Government, according to an AP 
dispatch dated in London on July 4, has, through its ambas- 
sadors in Moscow and Washington, offered to mediate in the 
Korean war. The Indian view, though “unAmerican” and 
“unRussian” is both refreshing and hopeful in that it deals 
with the real situation in Korea. India regards Korea as a 
single country and not as a pair of puppet states in the strug- 
gle for power between ourselves and the Soviets. Indian 
opinion is that any attempt to end the war must take into 
account the obvious, but apparently forgotten fact, that if 
Korea had been left to work out its own future instead of being 
arbitrarily divided at the 38th parallel by some tired men at 
Potsdam in 1945, the present threat to world peace would 
not have arisen. Prime Minister Nehru’s government has 
never recognized the governments of either North or South 
Korea. It could well be that this objective approach to the 
realities of the situation might be more productive of peace 
and certainly more helpful to the Koreans than the “libera- 
tion” to which they are being violently subjected from both 
sides today. To submit the war to mediation ‘by an Asiatic 
nation which has no record whatever of aggression or exploi- 
tation in Asia might be a way to break the vicious circle. 

The third possibility is that we ourselves might take the 
lead. Unprecedented as it would be, we might frankly admit 
that the Korean solution of Potsdam was a failure, a piece of 
bad peace-making brought about by the already increasing 
fear and suspicion between ourselves and the Soviets. We 
might offer to withdraw our troops on condition that the 
war cease and the whole question of a United Nations super- 
vised election for all Korea be reopened. Even if this failed 
it would be good evidence of our sincere desire for Korean 
independence and unity. If it succeeded, it might break the 
circle. 

Bold, imaginative, and creative peace-making, emerging 
from the United Nations, from the third force of the small na- 
tions, or from ourselves might still prevent World War III. 
Toughness, determination, bravery, the unanimity and clarity 
of the effort for military victory, while praiseworthy qualities 
within limits, are simply not enough in the present situation. 
They fit too easily into the old rut, the vicious circle. We are 
very close to the “point of no return” so far as war is con- 
cerned. We must break the circle. H.C. M. 
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editorial 


IT WORKS! 


We were sure that it wouldn’t work. In fact we all knew 
that it wouldn’t work and we offered long and involved expla- 


nations of why it wouldn’t work. It had been tried before and - 


it had failed; it wouldn’t work this time, either. We admitted 
that it was a nice try, no doubt the basic intentions were sin- 
cere, but it just would not work. 

But we were wrong! The United Nations has met its first 
major test, and it does work, Furthermore, we would do well 
to consider the great principles which made it succeed. 

One of the reasons we gave to support our belief that the 
United Nations would not work was the Veto Power. We 
argued that in a real crisis the Soviet Union would only have 
to veto the decision of the Security Council and the whole 
world organization would fall apart. But we were wrong. 
When the Communists of Northern Korea attacked the Re- 
public of Korea the Security Council met, declared that North- 
ern Korea was the aggressor and took action to restore peace. 
The Soviet Union did declare the action illegal, but to what 
avail? There were human lives at stake and action to save 
them was taken at once—veto or no veto! A council member 
may veto a decision to place the official insignia in the upper 
right hand corner of the official stationery and his veto may 
be given consideration, but he can’t veto a decision to save 
men and women from being slaughtered by a ruthless band 
of criminals because you can’t veto human lives! 

We gave as another reason for the probable failure of the 
United Nations the argument that the Charter provided only 
an “invitation” to members to provide military forces to stop 
aggression, and since no specific requirements were laid down 
no nation was going to offer its fleet, troops or airplanes be- 
cause they couldn’t be made to do so. We were wrong again. 
We failed to reckon with the tremendous growth in the world- 
wide desire for peace, 

The great majority of the people of this world want peace, 
and they want it enough to do their part in stopping an ag- 
gressor as soon as possible. Their contributions may be small 
—in some cases it took real courage even to register approval— 
but suddenly faced with a serious situation the response of 
the membership of the United Nations in moral and snilitary 
support has been as effective as it was unprecedented. One 


needs only to think back to the days of 1914 or 1937 to realize | 
what tremendous strides have been made in the universal — 
determination for peace. The “invitation” rather than compul- — 
sion will not prevent the United Nations from “working be-— 
cause the majority of mankind wants peace. 

Thirdly, we contend that the United Nations charter is 
fine; it contains many idealistic statements in its purposes and — 
principles, but, we argued, it has no “teeth” in it. The Secur- 
ity Council may meet, it may name an aggressor, it may make 
decisions, but that will be the end of the matter because the 
Council has no power to enforce its decisions. This criticism, 
too, has proved to be wrong. 

The primary responsibility of the Security Council is set 
forth in Chapter V, Article 24: “In order to insure prompt 
and effective action by the United Nations, its members confer 
on the Security Council primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, and agree that 
in carrying out its duties under this responsibility the Secur- 
ity Council acts on their behalf.” The Security Council ac- 
cepted that responsibility. Acting in accordance with Chapter 
VII which describes its “Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression,” the 
Council named the aggressor, decided upon the measures to 
be employed, called upon the members of the United Nations 
to “join in affording mutual assistance in carrying out the 
measures decided upon,” made plans to coordinate the forces 
supplied by the member nations, determined the type of 
weapons to be used, and in general supervised the entire cam- 
paign. The charter does have “teeth” because the Security 
Council has the “responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security” and responsibility is power. 

The United Nations may not be perfect—few organizations 
are—but it is workable, and the charter can be amended, if 
necessary, to meet the needs of a free society. Right now 
we are all faced with a happy duty—to recognize the fact 
that the writers of the United Nations Charter have given the 
world its greatest international document—greatest because it 
is workable, and workable because it is based on eternal 
truths. 

R. M. T. 


SEGREGATION BE DAMNED 


Since the U. S. Supreme Court recently ruled against the 
principle of segregation, there have been loud and persis- 
tent wails heard from all parts of Dixie. The salutation being 


currently employed in some quarters is: “When do you expect 


Negroes to be enrolled at our State University?” Many of 
us are getting a bit fed up on the whole matter. You would 
think that some foreign power had suddenly taken over and 
that we were being infested with aliens. This segregation is 
directed against Americans, 1950 style, and is a matter that 
should have been cleared up decades ago. Frankly, I think 
segregation has done more to mitigate against the whites 
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than the colored in the South. It may prove to be a blessing 
in disguise. There are many of us Southerners who have 
become sick and disgusted with the idea that we require a 
state law to protect us against our fellow-citizens and to 
legally declare to all the nation that regardless of everything 
else, we, the whites, are the superior race. There are many 
of us who hold to the seemingly antiquated American idea 
that every man has a moral and legal right to establish his 
worth to society by his own efforts. By neither custom nor 
law can we establish our intellectual, moral or social worth; 
these things can only be achieved by our everyday living. 


No state can confer such rights upon its citizens and every 
effort only clouds the problem further. 

Society has a persistent habit of stratifying people ac- 
cording to certain moral, educational, financial and social 
levels. Laws to the contrary notwithstanding, we invariably 
find ourselves in this or that company due to the things we 
hold in common. This gives rise to the formation of scien- 
tific, legal, medical and other similar societies and organiza- 
tions. In our social life we tend to group ourselves into com- 
patible segments. These things cannot be done by law, they 
are the result of a natural tendency in humanity. One can- 
not think that there can be Christian ethics, for example, 
which will not apply to the non-Christian. Nor can there be 
Jewish morals nor Negro economics, nor Democratic mathe- 
matics. Society is not so arranged and it is high time that 
we recognize this fact. Segregation has value only on a medi- 
cal level where there is danger of contagion. Disease knows 
no color line, no boundaries; it strikes all alike. So do the 
laws of nature apply to all alike and laws of puny man can- 
not set aside these fundamental facts of life. We must 
approach our racial problem as we do our other problems — 
with honesty and a sincere love for the democratic idea. 
If our sons can learn to fight and die together, then they can 
also learn to live together. We cannot preach the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man from segregated 
pulpits and be consistent with that principle. Nor can we 
have second-class citizenship within a democracy. These 
facts are fundamental to our way of life. 

Many years of conditioned intolerance have resulted in 
racial prejudice. Many years of tolerant training in the 
principle of brotherly love will, no doubt, be required to 
remake a democratic view in America — but it can be accom- 


On the way to work this morning we stopped to see our 

: shoe-repair man. We see a good deal of him since there are 
_ ten feet in our family. The morning news broadcast was 
coming through and it was not encouraging. (The news has 
always been bad in our time.) He said: “There’s gonna be 
war, my friend. And we're all gonna get it this time.” We 
agreed. The facts all seem to point that way. And yet, as 
we drove on to the office, we reflected that we did not fully 
believe it, because we had certain profound convictions. Man, 
we believe, has a very deep and enduring drive for survival. 
In spite of all kinds of suffering, privation, and tragedy, only 
a small percentage of the human race commits suicide. Man, 
we believe, is not entirely his own. He is here as the instru- 
ment of some purpose, and that purpose is not mutual anni- 


over that purpose is tough and durable. It has survived many 
enemies, outlived many delays and defeats. It has even sur- 
r the weaknesses, betrayals, and distortions of its friends. 
will still survive and grow. The Eternal Will does not fail 
ecause we are weak, stupid, and frightened. 


hilation. It is justice. It is peace. It is brotherhood. More- 


Why, we wondered, did we not tell this faith of ours to ° 
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plished and there is no time better than now for such a pro- 
gram. When we mention racial discrimination we are also 
referring to Latins, Orientals, Indians and other minorities 
within our country who are the objects of this un-American 
and un-Christian attitude. Let us place a premium on citi- 
zenship and make our awards on the basis of sincere and 
highest effort. A man is not a better citizen unless he lives 
as a better citizen; a man does not inherit his position in life. 
A man is not educated because of his color, but only when 
he has studied and assimilated knowledge. A man is not an 
outcast in socity until and unless he discards every vestige of 
honest, decency, charity and goodwill; a man does not 
inherit the label of “outcast,” he acquires it through self- 
degradation. 

There are thousands of Southerners, for example, who 
are willing to prove by their daily lives that they are good 
citizens, outstanding citizens, worthy citizens, brilliant citi- 
zens, superior citizens — but they want to achieve these dis- 
tinctions. They do not want laws made to confer such empty 
titles. Such procedure is an insult to an honest man and 
gives the impression that he is inferior and that laws are 
required to prove otherwise. Most of us do glory in the 
attainments of our fellow-citizens, regardless of their race, 
creed or color and we would like to see this be the only means 
whereby distinctions are awarded. Our own ancestors left 
Europe to get away from false ideas of nobility and aris- 
tocracy and yet we observe our own flesh and blood prac- 
tising the self-same idea here in the year 1950. It is an 
erroneous situation and we welcome the opportunity to do 
something about it now. So for myself I say that we can 
merit whatever distinctions we are entitled to. Segregation 


be damned! We Americans will advance! Tee S: 


AFFIRMATION 


our pessimistic friend? The answer came quickly: because 
it would have sounded silly, because he would only have 
laughed. And yet, again, why? The one thing which seems 
never to occur to us is that the major affirmations of religion 
might actually be true. H. C. M. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


Elsewhere in this issue there is a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the “Address” which was presented to the American 
Unitarian Association on the occasion df its 125th anniversary 
by the official representatives of the British Unitarians. No 
reproduction, however, can give an adequate idea of the 
beauty of the original, which may be seen hanging on the 
wall of the Directors’ Room at 25 Beacon Street. Every 
Unitarian visitor to the Boston headquarters should make a 
special point of examining this superb example of the art 
of the best modern calligraphers. 


The beauty of the document appropriately matches the 
beauty of the language with which the Address conveys the 
fraternal greetings of our fellow-Unitarians in Britain. For 
the wording we are indebted to -Rey. Lawrence Redfern, 
who recently retired as minister of the Ullet Road Church, 
Liverpool, one of the most distinguished and one of the best- 
loved of all Unitarians on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
has a command of the English language that has long been 
recognized — especially by his ministerial brethren both at 
home and abroad — as supreme in our day; and there is none 
among us whose spiritual insight and breadth of religious 
sympathy exceed his gifts of heart and mind. He was the 
perfect choice for spokesman when the British Unitarians 
purposed to express to us in America their sense of united 
fellowship. To him, to the responsible officers of the General 
Assembly, and to the official delegates who personally de- 
livered the document, we are deeply grateful. 


“Much Encouraged and Uplifted” 

Those who attended our anniversary meetings in May do 
not need to be told that the British delegates were Mr. Ronald 
P, Jones, of London, Treasurer of the General Assembly, and 
Rev. H. Stewart Carter, minister of the Memorial Church in 
Cambridge; but even some of those who met them and 
listened to them in Boston may not be aware of the fact 
that Mr. Jones is the author of the delightful “Mr. Pepys” 
articles that are one of the principal features of the British 
Unitarian weekly, The Inquirer, or of the further fact that 
Mr. Carter is president of the I.A.R.F. Since their return to 
England, both these gentlemen have written for The In- 
quirer — Mr. Carter a “straight” article under the title 
“American Visit,” and Mr. Jones two articles on the same 
subject under the familiar heading, “It is Very Observable.” 
I wish there were space to reprint all three of these witty and 
appreciative pieces in the columns of this journal, for they 
would do a lot to strengthen the Anglo-American bonds in 
our Unitarian fellowship. 
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MR. PEPYS AND PARSON CARTER ae 


Perhaps the best way to convey briefly the spirit and 
humor of these comments on our American ways would be 
to quote Mr. Pepys on the Anniversary sermon: “So, after 
a hymn,‘to the sermon, preached by parson Carter on Re- 
ligion and the World, present and to come, a very fine 
discourse both in the matter and the manner of it, for me- 
thinks of all our parsons, nature hath given him the best 
voice for preaching .and could be well heard in any part of 
the chapell, for all its size; but over here they be obsessed 
by the microphone and the amplifier, very pernicious devices 
for distorting the naturall voice, and one being set in the 
pulpitt and its use being strange to parson Carter, it do fall 
out that many did fail to hear him clearly when he did speak 
at full strength. He done, we to sing a hymn well known to 
us with much heartinesse, and after the Blessing, we do go 
our ways much encouraged and uplifted by so fair a be- 
ginning of the Meetings.” 


“Proud of their Heritage of Freedom” 


From the article by Parson Carter, I want to quote two 
brief excerpts: “We arrived in Boston on a Thursday after- 
noon, and from the moment we left the train until the time 
we returned to New York en route for England, Mr. Ronald 
Jones and I lived in a blaze of publicity.” As one of those who 
kept pretty close watch on our visitors, I should like to say 
that it was “very observable” that they gave no sign of not 
thoroughly enjoying that “blaze of publicity!” 


The second excerpt is more important, as a comment on 
American Unitarians by an acute and very sympathetic 
visitor: “They are proud of their heritage of freedom. They 
are proud of their American citizenship. They are inspired 
with the highest ideals of loyalty and affection to the state, 
The eternal verities are at the heart of their religion, and to 
help maintain world peace through international understand- 
ing and good will is the ideal inspiring their work.” 


I hope those words are true. I hope they express not 
merely a friendly appreciation -but a sober and accurate 
evaluation of our spirit and purpose. In the months lying 
just ahead, we shall have an opportunity to show by our 
works the real. nature of the faith that is in us. We confront 
now another time of testing, and once again we shall be 
called upon to serve our country and the world. God grant 
that we may remain proud of our heritage of freedom and 
faithful to our ideal to help maintain world peace — not by 
pious hopes but by resolute deeds! . 

F.ME. 


Hysterical suspicions, unmanly ite . 


: 
: 


Religion for a New 


Age of Reason 


The articles in this issue are drawn from the transcript of the Uni- 
tarian Convocation in observance of the 125th anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association held in Boston, May 23 and 24, 
1950. Honorary Chairman of the Convocation was Charles Francis 
Adams, and the Committee in charge consisted of Everett Moore 
Baker, Charles P. Curtis, Karl W. Deutsch, Frederick May Eliot, 
John B. Fisher, with Barbara Seely, Secretary. 


Archibald MacLeish is a poet, statesman and teacher — a combination which 
serves America well and is perhaps all too infrequent. The author of many vol- 
umes of poetry, Mr. MacLeish received a Pulitzer Prize in 1932 and was the 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge (England) in 1942. He has served as Librarian of 
Congress, Assistant Sec’y. of State, Assistant Director of the Office of War In- 
formation and has been the Director of the U. S. Office of Facts and Figures. He 
was made a Commander of the French Legion of Honor and was instrumental in 
shaping the constitution of the educational, scientific and cultural organization 
which was to be UNESCO. Mr. MacLeish is now the Boylston Professor of Rhe- 


toric and Oratory at Harvard. 


Let us live by what we love, 


not by what we hate 


By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


THERE NEVER HAS BEEN a more unlikely, and therefore per- 
haps never a more appropriate time, for the discussion of the 
requirements of an age of reason. We in this country are just 
now emerging from the most extended debauch of unreason 
in our national history. Decent citizens are beginning to ask 
themselves — in all parts of the country —with disgust and 
with revulsion, as people do on the occasions when they come 
out of protracted binges, “What happened?” “What came over 
us,” as Carl Sandburg would put it, “What came over us?” 
How could we do it? We particularly, we of all the people on 
the earth, we who always boasted of our courage and our con- 
fidence and our belief in ourselves, our respect for each other, 
and our trust in our own institutions of government — how 
could we fall from ourselves so far and into such morbid and 
unmanly fears, such womanish hatreds, such: hysterical sus- 
picion of each other and ourselves, such cowardly distrust of 
our own destinies as a people. 


Whatever one’s political partisanship may be or the 
desire of one’s mind to believe, nothing in the whole 
record of these disgraceful weeks from beginning to 
end is definite or certain or beyond question but one 
thing: that charges of Communism in the Department 
of State have been made and that the conduct of the 


- politician who made them has not shown the disinter- 


estedness usually associated with a wholehearted con- 
cern for the establishment of truth. And nevertheless 
these charges and the hearings on them and the evi- 
dence offered or not offered in support of them have 
obsessed the minds of a great part of the American 
people, pre-empted the time of the officers of their 
government, divided the Congress as the Congress has 


_ not been divided in a hundred years, and weakened the 


country in the face not only of its enemies but of those 
_ whom it needs as friends. 
: A warning to ourselves 
Small wonder, I suggest to you, that decent citizens re- 
covering their_common sense are asking why these things 
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should have happened. Was it the press again, some of them , 
say —that part of the press which lives by defamation and 
the sale of hate; those few notorious publishers who, before 
the last war and at the war’s outbreak — and throughout its 
course — put publishing profits above their country’s welfare, 
and even, in one notorious case, its safety? Well, in part, 
of course, it was, but only in part. 


Whatever responsibility the alley press may have had in 
the beginning for inflating a foolish and reckless allegation 
into a ballooning newspaper story, the real explanation of our 
behavior over the last three months, must be looked for not 
in our newspapers but nearer home. It must be looked for 
in ourselves. 


It was not because defamatory rumors were pub- 
lished as front-page news that faith in the dignity and 
freedom of the individual was shaken in this country. It 
was because faith in the dignity and freedom of the in- 
dividual had been shaken that defamatory rumors could 
be broadcast without meeting the public indignation 
which would have silenced them in a braver and more 
honorable time. It was not because an ambitious and 
apparently quite shameless politician tried to frighten 
us with imaginary statistics of disloyalty that we lost 
the courage and the confidence which have always char- 
acterized us as a people in the past. It was because 
courage and confidence had drained away that a man 
of such qualities could persuade us to take his charges 
seriously. 


I, for my part, do not believe that our courage and 
our confidence, however they may have weakened in the 
past few months, are truly impaired. I do not believe 
that our conduct throughout this spring expresses our 
national character and purpose. I have no doubt that 
the wave of revulsion and disgust which is now begin- 
ning to gather force will sweep the authors of these 
evils into the oblivion they have so richly earned. But 
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Hysterical Suspicious, Unmanly Fears 


I believe, nevertheless, that what has happened to us 
here is a warning we will disregard at our peril, a warn- 
ing which should direct our anxious attention to certain 
real and present dangers to our country, to ourselves, 
and to the civilization of individual freedom and per- 
sonal responsibility which our ancestors established on 
this continent. 
The vision of Lincoln or hatred of Communists? 
The first of these dangers and the most obvious, the most 


directly related to the evil which we suffer now, is the danger 
of living for hatred and not for hope. It is the danger, in 
other words, which finds its political expression in the doctrine 
of the containment of Communism — in the policy of the cold 
war. If you impose upon a virile and creative people whose 
past history has been a history of the pursuit of their own 
purposes, the accomplishment of their own labors, the realiza- 
tion of their own hopes, their own dreams — if you impose on 
such a people a doctrine not of achievement but of defense, 
not of the pursuit of their own ends but of the frustration of 
the ends of someone else, you do two things: you make the 
ends pursued by those others more important to your people 
than their own ends, and you make that enhanced importance 
an importance in terms of hate and fear. 

The inevitable consequence is that the prevention of Com- 
munism takes precedence over the realization of the most 
essential rights of the society itself, and that Communism, 
ironically enough, triumphs in the means adopted for its 
destruction. The invasion of the fundamental American right 
to think as you please and say as you think is excused as a 
necessary measure in the struggle against communists, and 
the violation of the most elementary safeguards of individual 
dignity and self-respect is applauded on the ground that it 
is more important to catch communists than to be Ameri- 


cans. Indeed, in recent months the fantasy has been carried - 


so far that the proof of patriotism in some quarters in this 
country is not loyalty to the American tradition of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
vision of Lincoln; but rather hatred of the communists and 
membership in some party or institution which, whatever its 
attitude toward the American liberal tradition, is famous for 
its hostility to communist pretensions. 


Obsessed with what we hate 

The first danger then is the danger that the positive and 
creative tradition which made this republic what it is may 
decay in our obsession with what we hate rather than our 
concern for what we love. 

The second danger is a consequence, a logical and almost 
inevitable consequence of the first. It is the danger that our 
obsession with the fear of Communism may not only weaken 
the old American liberal tradition of belief in man and hope 
for the human future but may replace that tradition with 
something else, something we will accept because it is anti- 
communist, only to learn too late that it is anti-American as 
well —as anti-American in its way as Communism itself. If 
you determine your national course by hostility to Com- 
munism and if you let your own aspirations for the creation 
of a better world based on your national purposes wilt and 
wither, and if in that state of frustration and hostility you 
permit communist threats and communist fraud and com- 
munist lies to frighten you into a state of apprehension and 
funk, you are very apt to turn for help not to your own re- 
sources of belief and confidence but to the resources of those 
whom you regard as the most determined of Communism’s 
enemies, for opposition to Communism becomes under these 
circumstances the only test. 


Tyrants and demagogues—our friends in hatred 
Who is the most determined of Stalin’s enemies? To those 
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who think in terms of fear, Franco. But Franco is as much 
an enemy of everything this country believes in and cherishes 
as Stalin. It is not likely, you will say, that a nation which has 
just fought a terrible and costly war against Franco’s friends 
and Franco’s world should embrace his brand of Fascism 
now; and I agree that it is not likely. But as long as we 
continue in the state of mind which makes Communism the 
dominant and controlling influence in our national life, the 
state of mind which leads us to act from fear instead of hope, 
to act against instead of for — as long as we continue in this 
state of mind we arm our demagogues and our ambitious 
men with terrible weapons. 

It is here, or so it seems to me, that religion can serve the 
new age of reason for which we hope. 

The revolution of the individual 

Many Americans talk of the need for religion in this 
critical time. To some what is required is a great moral 
rearmament of mankind in the struggle against amoral- 
ity. To others the need is for a rededication to Christ 
in the battle against anti-Christ. To still others our sal- 
vation lies in the renunciation of the materialism which 
degrades our civilization, and the conversion of the 
world to spiritual things. These are elevated aspira- 
tions, and some of them are nobly held. There is, how- 
ever, another and a humbler service and one much 
nearer home. What is essential to our escape as a peo- 
ple from the trap of hate and fear we have constructed 
for ourselves is a reaffirmation of that belief in the in- 
tegrity and worth of the individual human being which 
lies at the foundation both of Christianity and of the 
life of this Republic. The revolution which created this 
Republic was the revolution of the individual, and the 
hope upon which it was based, the hope defined in our 
Declaration of Independence, was a hope derived from 
Christian affirmation, from a deeply religious belief in 
the right to self-government of a people of individuals 
answering only to their consciences and their God. 

This belief has become, with the passage of time, with the 
industrialization of society, and with the profound changes 
worked by science in our notions of the universe and of our- 
selves — this belief in the ultimate worth and integrity of the 
individual human being has become at one and the same time 
more essential to civilization than it ever was before and more 
difficult to articulate in comprehensible terms. 

Only those whose business is with faith and love and 
aspiration can light again the guttering candle of man’s re- 
liance on himself. It is a candle well worth lighting, if the 
flame can be found. 

That is one service religion can perform for the age of 
reason or indeed for any age. 

Individual freedom—a moral issue 

There is another service religion of our time can perform 
for us in this country at this particular moment. It can por- 
tray the issue of the struggle of our times and tell the truth 
about it. It can demonstrate to all men everywhere that in 
the eye of eternity which it serves, the issue of our time is 
not a political, economic or social issue. It is not an issue 
between two opposing and competing authoritarianisms of 
the right and left. It is a moral issue which involves one 
thing —the most important thing on earth —the survival of 
individual freedom. On one side of that issue stand all those, 
whatever their particular doctrine, who place institutions first 
and the individual human being second. On the other, stand 
those to whom the individual life has absolute primacy, and 
everything else in this world, state or party, government or 
church, comes behind. On that issue, stated in those terms, 
the people of this country can recover their confidence and 
regain the lost momentum of their history. 

A nation, as well as a man, must have a cause to live 


by; and the cause of freedom, the cause of individual 
liberty, is one to keep the greatest or the weakest nation 
whole and single and alive. While we served that cause 
we were vigorous and strong. When we ceased to serve 
it, when we turned our freedom into a property to de- 
fend, our aspiration into a rejection of the aspirations of 
others, and our hope for mankind into a hatred of cer- 
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tain men, we became the fearful and excited people of 
the last few months. Yet, if out of the deep resources of 
belief, our religious leaders can bring us back to our old, 
our positive, our creative devotion to the cause of 
human freedom, they will have met the greatest, the 
most urgent of the requirements of the age before us. 
They will have returned us to ourselves. 


_ Mr. Dickinson in 1942, became the Executive Director of the Planning Com- ” 
mittee of the War Production Board. He served during the war with the Office 
of Strategic Services and worked with the resistance groups of Scandinavia and 
France. After the war, Mr. Dickinson was one of the U. S. representatives on 
the Emergency Economic Committee for Europe, and in 1948, became the 
Director of Program Relations for the Economic Cooperation Administration in 


Washington. 


Fateful choice between Titans 


World faces moral dilemma: U.S. must 
offer more dynamic concept of civilization 
By EDWARD T. DICKINSON, JR. 


THE MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE of the world in their subcon- 
scious or conscious minds already have decided that armed 
conflict between the two giants is inevitable. The only thing 
they have not decided is when it shall occur. - 

They know that each side has the atom bomb. They 
know that each side is in a mad race to perfect the hydrogen 
bomb. They further know that neither side at the present 
time has the two basic prerequisites to undertake a deliberate 
overt act of war: (1) the will to do so and (2) the means to 
destroy the potential enemy’s capacity for resistance; though 
either side may have one requisite or the other. 

The people of the world wait in fearful trepidation 
the fateful day when one of the Titans feels it has both. 
And as they wait they find themselves torn by the tre- 
mendous compulsions of the desire to survive. They 
seek escape. ; 

They want to avoid the physical horrors of modern 
warfare; they want to preserve the ideologies and the 
heritages that represent their form of civilization; they 
want the assurance of hope and faith in the future. 

Their immediate instinct is to isolate themselves. 
From this arises the concept of neutrality or the illusion 
that an impenetrable defensive mechanism is possible 
of creation. The alternative instinctive reaction is to 
associate with the probable winner. This instinct will 
be conditioned by the material and moral cost of the 
choice, taking into account the will and means of the 
repudiated party to inflict retaliation. The two instincts 
are now manifestiig themselves in various forms in 
different parts of the world. 


Cynical neutrality of the demoralized 

In Western Europe, particularly in France, the concept 
of neutrality dominates in intellectual circles. This concept 
took root first in the non-communist left two to three years 
ago. In its early form it represented a variant of the phi- 
losophy of no hope—existentialism—and maintained that 
there was in fact no choice between the 2 pie levelling 
influence of Soviet world dictatorship and the mass pro- 
duced standardization that might be imposed by the eco- 
nomic imperialism of a materialistic United States. Today 
a new concept of neutrality has been embraced by the seri- 
ous scholars of the center. Etienne Gilson, the brilliant and 
| Catholic philosopher, less than one month ago, 
wrote a series of-three articles in the independent conserva- 
ve Le Monde in which he pleads with France to turn its 


back on the North Atlantic Treaty and embrace neutrality. 

It is a bitter theme that Gilson pursues and it is startling 
in its implications. “The great art of war,” says he, “is hence- 
forth to conduct it in such a way that the winner will be rid 
of its allies as well as its enemies. .. .” The Stalin peril is 
not the same as that of Hitler, continues Gilson, since the 
Soviets do not doubt that they will be masters of the world 
if they can have fifty years of peace. Moreover, for France 
to announce that in the event of armed conflict it will join 
the enemy camp is, for the Soviets, the first act of aggression. 
The United States, he continues, will never be an aggressor 
against France; therefore, in fear of Soviet retaliation, let 
France be neutral. 

What Gilson is saying is that Stalin wants peace so long 
as he has his way in imposing Soviet domination by penetra- 
tion short of war. Gilson seems to forget that any attempt 
to resist penetration, peaceful or otherwise, is, to the Soviets, 
an act of aggression. To be neutral is to surrender because 
the acceptance of Soviet Communism is the only condition 
that the Soviets recognize as being non-aggressive. Further- 
more, to apply to the United States Gilson’s concept of the 
“winner rid of its allies as well as its enemies” hardly seems 
reasonable in view of the recent reaffirmation by the United 
States that under the North Atlantic Pact we are committed 
to the total defense of Europe. In addition, let us not forget 
that Secretary Marshall’s offer of aid, made just across the 
river, to a prostrate Europe was made to all of Europe, the 
East and the West, former allies and former enemies. It was 
the Soviets who refused the proffer at Paris in July, 1947. 
Gilson to my mind is guilty of specious reasoning and seems 
almost to be on the verge of moral bankruptcy. 

Let us examine the external conditions which last month 
brought so great a man to this demoralized state. Last month 
when he wrote the Le Monde articles these things he knew: 
The period of dramatic economic gains in Western Europe 
seemed over. The hope of future economic betterment, en- 
gendered by the rapid and dramatic progress of the past two 
to three years seemed likely to wane; there would not longer 
be a sense of belonging to an expanding, dynamic economy. 
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Class tension, economic unrest and the struggle for larger 
shares of the national income were likely to increase. 

In addition, Western Europe was suffering from a low 
level of national morale., Whatever one may think of the 
past sins of European nationalism, until recently at least it 
was believed in. In a modern state, a strong sense of con- 
fidence in existing political institutions, a central political 
loyalty, are essential to give meaning and order and a feeling 
of security to the life of every-citizen. Such a sense of con- 
fidence and of national loyalty was, and‘is now, conspicuously 
weak in France, Germany and Italy in nearly all classes and 
groups. All this has had a profoundly depressing effect on 
national morale. And it was in this atmosphere that Gilson 
wrote in sheer desperation. 

“Europeanism” for worn-out nationalism 

But all great Frenchmen did not react in the same way. 
It was in the very same atmosphere of desperation that Schu- 
man, recognizing at last the tremendous urgency of what Paul 
Hoffman long ago proposed, took the first truly dramatic step 
toward European integration by his recent proposal for a 
Franco-German industrial rapprochement. In the rapid 
achievement of European integration, in the development of 
true Europeanism to replace out-worn nationalism, rests the 
hope for a future Europe that will again believe in itself, 
have inspiring group goals and purposes, the faith and the 
integrity to fight for the ideals it has nurtured through the 
centuries and for which the whole world is grateful. But 
such integration must be implemented and implemented fast. 

Southeast Asia wants fulfillment of destiny 

But first I should like to turn to Southeast Asia—inciden- 
tally, I’ve just come back from there—an area in which ancient 
peoples have broken the yoke of ‘colonialism, have surged for- 
ward in the fervor of rampant nationalism yet find themselves 
faced with the same dilemma of choice between the Titans. 
The choice here is not one of neutrality but rather that of 
picking the winner. These peoples have a tremendous sense 
of their own destiny. They want to choose the side that most 
rapidly can enable them to achieve that destiny. Almost in- 
stinctively they turn to the United States. We are the first 
of the modern world powers that revolted and thus found its 
destiny. We are the nation that has the capital and the tech- 
nical skills they themselves need so urgently for rapid devel- 
opment. We are the nation that has built a reputation as the 
world’s greatest benefactor. They look to us and expect much. 

But in their vast impatience we seem slow to respond to 
their expectations, seem not to understand the vital urgency 
of their nationalistic desires. And under these circumstances 
doubts arise within them. They remember that we pre- 
dominantly are a nation of white men, closely related to and 
allied with nations whom they believe exploited them in the 
shackles of colonialism. They begin to think we are more 
interested in the preservation of that colonialism than we are 
in their pursuit of independence. In this self-induced spirit 
of despair they turn to the Soviet-sponsored communists who 
promise them freedom, who fought against the Japanese in- 
vader and now carry on the same guerilla warfare against the 
old colonial powers. 

The Southeast Asians are not unintelligent people. 
They recognize the crocodile nature of the Soviet spon- 
sorship of nationalism. But the immediacy of their 
desire for nationalism is so overwhelming that they 
either blind themselves to the imperialistic nature ef 
Soviet Communism or rationalize that winning freedom 
first they then can combat Communism. They forget 
Czechoslovakia. 

And thus they face the dilemma of their choice of 
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Titans. They have not yet made that choice. It is not 
too late to win them to our side. But we must be quick. 
Words will not suffice. By action we must live up to 
part, at least, of their great expectancies. 

All these things the Soviets have and they are convinced 
that conflict is necessary. As to the latter conviction, I need 
only refer to Stalin himself who in his book Problems of 
Leninism develops his thesis of inevitability of war with capi- 
talism. Furthermore, just five days ago the Soviets issued a 

“re-edited” edition of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital in connection 
with which Pravda said: “Lenin and Stalin taught that capi- 
talism does not perish automatically and spontaneously but 
only as the result of a most fierce struggle of the proletariat 
under the leadership of the communist vanguard against re- 
actionary forces.” 

I cannot cover now the dilemma of the peoples of Africa; 
the choice is not yet truly theirs to make, though the moral 
conflict be deep and basic. Nor do I have the time to ex- 
plore the complexities.of the Middle East a night and day and 
a night again hardly would suffice. But I should like to men- 
tion India. 

India aloof 

Here a great and brilliant people have chosen neutrality. 
Like the non-communist intellectual left in France they pro- 
fess to see no choice between Soviet world dictatorship and 
United States economic imperialism. They have the same 
resentment of colonialism and the same suspicions of our rela- 
tions thereto as the peoples of Southeast Asia. In fact, they 
feel it is India’s destiny to assist the other nations of Asia to 
throw off all vestiges of colonialism. In addition, perhaps 
of all the nations of the world, India feels most deeply a re- 
sentment against racial discrimination. Her unfortunate ex- 
periences in South Africa and the first-hand knowledge of 
Jim Crowism her nations have acquired in the United States 
have created a spirit of aloofness to the West. Yet, if the time 
should come that India really were faced with a choice be- 
tween the Titans, it would, as a freedom loving democratic 
nation, choose the United States, provided that ‘the choice was 
still Techie to make? 
India’s moral respect for our nation’s true objectives and as- 
sure ourselves and India that its people shall be in a position 
to make a free choice if ever the cards are down. 

The Soviet will to war 

What then, must we do? First, I do not believe that armed 
conflict between the Soviet Union and the United States is in- 
evitable. By that I mean that if we have the courage as a 
nation to make serious sacrifices, starting now and continuing 
for the next five years at least, such a conflict can be pre- 
vented. If we do not have that moral courage, war is in- 
evitable. 


How can we prevent that war? I must premise this part of 
the discussion with two assumptions: (a) that any agreement 
signed by the Soviet Union is meaningful only so long as it 
conforms to Soviet interests and (b) that the United States 
will not undertake a preventative war. 


As I stated in the beginning, there are two basic pre- 
requisites to undertake a deliberate overt act of war: (1) the 
will to do so and (2) the means to destroy the potential 
enemy’s capacity for resistance. Of these two pre-requisites 
to war the first, that is, the will to undertake war, is controll- 
ing and the second, the means, contributory. To prevent war 
we must discourage the Soviet will to war, particularly the 
will to aggressive war. Peoples are able to undertake wars 
of aggression only when they have faith in the correctness 


We must take steps both to increase © 


of their beliefs, an overwhelming sense that theirs is a se e yy 


mic inevitable destiny. They must have a driving comp 
to achieve that destiny and be convinced that conflict ‘s nec- 


essary to the achievement of it. ii 


We must destroy faith of the Soviets 


We must tackle first things first. The faith of Soviet Com- 
munism is the Marxist concept that inevitably the Soviet form 
of socialism will triumph throughout the world; that by in- 
exorable historical development the social and political forces 
represented by the Soviet Union and world Communism will 
go steadily upward while Western capitalism is driven down- 
ward to impotence and finally to oblivion. Certainly the 
history of the last thirty years has provided ample support to 
this Marxist concept. The whole of Western civilization has 
been shaken to its roots by the two most savage wars in the 
history of mankind, of which at least the first was strife be- 
tween capitalistic powers. In consequence, the West has 
suffered deep failure and grave self doubt, has seemed to lose 
its conviction of moral right and the missionary zeal for de- 
mocracy which so eloquently was exemplified in the life and 
time of Woodrow Wilson. Therefore, to destroy the faith 
of the Soviets we must reverse the present trend of history. 


- .. and meet the challenge of history 


This is the challenge of which Toynbee speaks when he 
says that the destiny of any civilization rests in its ability to 
overcome almost unsurmountable odds. If it does not do so, 
it either stagnates, withers or is destroyed. Western civiliza- 
tion will be destroyed if we do not or cannot meet this chal- 
lenge of modern history. I happen to feel that with a deep- 
ness that I can hardly express. A policy of containment is 
not enough. A dynamic force of limited resources, constantly 
probing far greater resources and quickly mobilizing for maxi- 
mum impact at the weak points, is difficult of containment. 
In order to destroy the faith of the Soviets, we must regain 
: the initiative in world affairs, demonstrate and reaffirm our 
| beliefs in the democratic process. We must supplement this 

by the development of superior power to offset the strength 
of the Red Army and the communist apparatus which, com- 
bined with the communistic sense of destiny, creates the 
imperialistic impulse which is as much Russian as communist. 


American moral dilemna 


And that brings me to the moral dilemma of the great 
majority of the American people. For they too face the choice 
of Titans yet know that for them there can be no choice but 
one. The intuitive knowledge that in this respect they have 
become the involuntary pawns of fate has caused them to 
react vigorously if not always rationally as they feel in their 
conscious or subconscious that war is inevitable. 

The first and most human reaction is resentment 
that this should be so. In failing to realize that present 
conditions have causal roots deep in the past they seek 
to place the blame on contemporary objects, either 
persons or things. This is sheer escapism, an attempt 
to avoid inherited and environmental responsibility. It 
is the reaction of a child or adolescent. Only by ac- 

_ eepting responsibility do we develop moral courage and 
_ thus achieve maturity. The present situation is one for 
_ which each one of us must share the responsibility. To 
_ do otherwise creates confusion. There is a resultant loss 
_ of faith in ourselves and, by the outside world, a loss of 
faith in America. 
I am sure that Senator McCarthy one day will recognize 
compulsions behind his deep resentments so that it no 
longer can be said, as it was in the Economist of London three 
rt weeks ago that “. . . whatever Senator McCarthy’s 
ics may mean to the American people, to the outside world 
ey seem to reflect a certain loss of American nerve.” The 
ndation of the order of reason in the world of our time is 
recognition of the harsh facts of contemporary life and 
= acceptance of responsibility therefore. 
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Defense is finite 

Nor can we avoid that responsibility by isolating ourselves, 
by placing our faith in self-contained military might. Every 
defense is relative and the limits of defense are finite. This 
is particularly true with respect to atomic weapons. The 
nature of the atomic weapon is such that it can be decisive. 
That is, if a given number of bombs can be delivered to their 
targets, the capacity of the victim to recover in time to 
mobilize effectively may be destroyed. This has two effects: 
(1) The advantages of surprise attack are immeasurably in- 
creased, (2) it makes unrealistic the belief that large stocks 
of atomic weapons possessed by each side will lead to neutral- 
ization similar to that of poison gas in World War II. Poison 
gas has not been decisive, if it ever was, since 1915. Defense 
is a deterrent to war but is not of itself insurance against war. 
The nature of the defense affects the calculations of the 
potential enemy in determining the losses that must be sus- 
tained in order to deliver the decisive blow. 

; Must make enemy lose its will 

The function of modern defense, therefore, is to postpone, 
if possible, an attack, until such time as the enemy loses his 
will to undertake an aggressive war. There is a limit imposed 
on the potential aggressor by the resources he can commit to 
build a sufficient force to absorb the losses necessary to deliver 
a decisive blow. And in like manner there is a limit imposed 
on the defender not only by the resources available but also 
by the extent to which a defensive force can, over a time, 
be kept constantly alert. Furthermore, the nature of the 
atomic weapon is such that.the aggressor, conceivably, may 
have to commit many less resources than would be required 
for a defense adequate to a determined aggressor utilizing 
surprise attack. Over a time, therefore, the finite limits of 
atomic offense and defense favor the aggressor. 

As I have indicated, the ability to postpone attack depends 
in large measure on the physical resources available to each 
side. The Soviet Union already has committed, near its limits, 
resources available for military expansion. It probably has 
not yet sufficient atomic weapons to strike a decisive blow 
against the United States and the rest of the freedom loving 
world, but is rapidly approaching the time when it shall. It _ 
does have large, well equipped forces that can strike in non- 
atomic warfare, 

Moral courage and sacrifices 

An important contribution to the postponement of 
attack, therefore, is to prevent Soviet Russia from ob- 
taining additional strategic resources such as the tine, 
rubber, and rice of Southeast Asia or the industrial 
potential of Western Europe. That is why we, as Ameri- 
cans, must be willing to extend military assistance to 
the rest of the free world while we simultaneously 
raise the level of our own defenses so that the cost of 
aggression necessary to a decisive blow puts an even 
greater drain on the Soviets’ present limits of resources. 
There must be increased military and civilian expendi- 
tures to achieve these purposes. The American people 
must have the moral courage to face the sacrifices that 
will be entailed. 

But that only will be the price of postponement of attack. 
So long as the will to war exists, the advantages. of surprise 
attack inherent in atomic weapons makes such an attack an 
increasing threat in direct proportion to the time the attack is 
postponed. The main job still, therefore, is to destroy the 
Soviet will to war. 

Let’s practice what we preach 

And here we enter the arena of a struggle that is as old 

as man himself and shall continue so long as man exists. It 
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is the struggle for the minds of men. To win we must know 
for what it is we fight. Let us be clear on that. The moral 
dilemma of America and the capitalistic world arises because 
we have forgotten the very basis of our civilization. Western 
civilization rests on one basic concept and one alone. It is 
the essential dignity of the individual man. 

Starting then with ourselves, we can carry the same 
zeal to Western Europe which itself awaits on the 
threshold of vast initiative. We can demonstrate to the 
peoples of Southeast Asia the exciting potential in their 
future, which best can be realized by dynamic democ- 
racy at home and the material assistance of the West. 
To the minds of India we must show that believing, we 
practice what we believe and, as equal partners, their 
destiny and ours is vested in a free tomorrow where 
man shall not live by bread alone. In like manner, dem- 
onstrating our belief in the essential dignity of man 
we shall join with peoples of Africa and the Middle 
East to the end that combining our resources and theirs 
—material, technical and spiritual—we can assist 
these people to attain their own inviolate destiny. 

Nourish Soviet doubts with positive program 

The only obstacle that can stagnate and destroy the Soviet 
concept of civilization is a more dynamic concept of civiliza- 
tion. The vulunerability of Soviet Communism is to be found 
in the very factor that has been its greatest ideological source 
of strength to date; namely, the firm belief that inevitably the 
Soviet form of socialism will triumph throughout the world. 
If we can demonstrate concretely the superiority of our own 
system, divisive doubts will spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the Soviet Empire. If we can concurrently nourish 
these doubts with a program that will offer a hopeful alterna- 
tive to the imprisoned masses, then it will not be unrealistic 
to hope for the disruption of Kremlin power and the conse- 
quent evaporation of the Soviet will to war. 

We have, then, a stupendous task before us if we 
are to bring the order of reason into the world of our 
time. We must eliminate the confusion of counsel at 
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The struggle for power vacua 


Rivalry between U. S. and Russia was 
inevitable; 20th century not the millenium 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


TRY TO IMAGINE that you and J are living at least a hundred 
years from now, looking back on today from a place and 
time which leaves us as free of our emotional tides as when 
we ourselves are trying to dissect, say, the Hundred Years 
War. From such a distance as this— what does this world 
of ours look like? 

Today we stand five years removed from an episode in 
history known as the Second World War. Before this last 
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home and reaffirm our zeal for democracy, increase the 
military strength of the United States and help create 
a military force abroad that together with ours will 
deter the Seviets from striking a decisive blow against 
Western civilization. Simultaneously, we must extend 
enough assistance to the free world to give each indi- 
vidual the firm belief that with our help rather than by 
Soviet Communism he can attain and preserve in his 
environment a way of life guaranteeing his dignity as 
a man. 
. Action! 

As great as our material resources and those of the free 
world may be, they will be sorely taxed to meet this challenge, 
and so will we. Only by the most efficient use of these re- 
sources can we hope for success. Therefore, I propose that 
the United States proceed to meet this challenge in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

First, the American people must be told how urgent the 
present world situation is. : 

Second, those sectors of the domestic political economy 
that affect the national morale, domestic resources and mili- 
tary strength of the United States must be placed on a bi- 
partisan base similar to that now in effect with respect to 
foreign policy. 

Third, those departments of the government most inti- 
mately involved in global affairs in the diplomatic, military, 
economic and informational spheres must be organized under 
a dynamic Chief of Staff for World Affairs. The present 
National Security Council provides the framework for such 
an organization but operates as a committee with an executive 
secretary. Under these circumstances it cannot be the day 
to day creative force it should be. 

Fourth, in two areas of the world at least, Western Europe 
and Southeast Asia, we must commit ourselves as equal part- 
ners with the interested governments and pledge unreservedly 
our diplomatic, military, economic and informational resources 
based on similar commitments by the others, to the end that 
maximum utilization of these resources shall be made in the 
creation of a dynamic counterforce to Soviet penetration, be 
it peaceful or otherwise. 


big war started there were five major centers of military, 
political and economic power in the world—the United 
States, Britain, Germany, Russia and Japan. There were also 
two important secondary centers of power—France and 
Italy. When the war ended two of the pre-war big five — 
Germany and Japan —had been converted into power vacua. 
A third, Britain, was left economically strained almost to 
the breaking point. And the two secondary powers — Italy 


and France — had been virtually reduced to impotence. Major 
physical strength remained only in two— Russia and the 
United States. These two had increased not only their rela- 
tive, but also their absolute physical strength as a result of 
the war experience. As all great wars convert certain great 
areas of strength into emptiness, the residual powers are left 
facing each other across this emptiness to develop an in- 
evitable power rivalry. In the millenium Russia and the 
United States might have been able to see each other as 
friends, even across this expanse of emptiness. But the mid- 
dle of the 20th century is not a millenium. Given human 
nature as it has evolved up to this time there is nothing 
surprising or really avoidable about what happened. 


Lack of experience 

Take just one factor in our own American back- 
ground. This last war was our second experience in a 
world war. In the first, as in the second, Russia was our 
ally. But it happened that in the first war Russia col- 
lapsed on the eve of victory. Therefore when we sat 
down to the peace table at Versailles we wrote a peace 
with peoples relatively familiar to us. We knew some- 
thing of the British, the French and the Italians. We 
made a peace jointly with them to our community 
taste. Russia was not at the peace table. We did not 
need to consider her. Russia was a vacuum in 1918. 
We had the benefit of her as an ally in the war without 
the burden of having to consider her at the peace table. 
The second time it worked differently. Russia not only 
‘came to the peace table. She came as one of the two 
strongest survivors of the struggle. It was a condition 
which was new to us and for which our own experiences 
had not prepared us. 

From Russia’s point of view what happened at the end 
of this last war must have been equally surprising. Russia’s 
weakness in 1918 was in part paralleled by our American 
withdrawal from Europe after Versailles. We were a power 
which had appeared briefly on the European scene in 1917 
and 1918 and then vanished into the distant mists of the 
Atlantic. Between the wars we were only slightly more of 
an apparent factor on Russia’s horizon than she was upon 
our own. 


Rubbing elbows around the world 

The important thing is that at the end of the war both 
we and the Russians found ourselves facing conditions which 
were novel to our respective experiences. We, knowing al- 
_ most nothing of each other, springing from totally .alien 
streams of civilization found ourselves face to face and rub- 
_ bing elbows around the world. I think it is safe to say that 
had we both been communist, or capitalist, or monarchist 
_ states we and the Russians still would have found ourselves 
engaged in a power rivalry. I think it’s also safe to assume 
that the sense of rivalry between ourselves and the Russians 
is bound to last so long as we do rub elbows around the 
world. Some of us think this problem could be resolved if 
we could persuade the Russians to turn from their com- 
munist religion. I’m sure some Russians indulge the equally 
foolish thought that all would be sweetness and light in the 

world if we would abandon our present capitalism. 

Two fronts in the cold war 

The question, it seems to me, is whether the great voids 
left by the last war are going to be filled by new mountains 
of power so that the sense of ominous nearness which now 
prevails in both our country and Russia will be diluted. I do 
jot pretend to be able to see that far ahead. But perhaps we 
n get some points of departure for speculation if we will 
ust examine what has actually happened since Germany and 
This power struggle which has absorbed our attention 
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and energies for five years has been waged around the entire 
circumference of the world. But there have been two pri- 
mary, active fronts. One has been Eastern Europe and the 
other has been China. The struggle has gone on elsewhere 
with minor periodic engagements. The opening issue was in 
fact in the Middle East — Iran. And there have been minor 
skirmishes on the Scandinavian front — Finland. But the two 
greatest and most active fronts of this power struggle have 
been in Eastern Europe and China. The first great Russian of- 
fensive was opened even before the war against Germany had 
ended. The Russians set up their own governments behind 
the front lines of their armies as they advanced into Europe. 
They attempted to replace German domination in all parts 
of the German Empire. That is the oldest front of the cold 
war. 

At a much later date Russia opened a second great front 
in China. At the moment we are oppressed and obsessed by 
her spectacular victory. So far as we can tell, she has be- 
come the master of China and a threat to the rest of Asia as 
a result of one two-year campaign which has enjoyed un- 
checked successes. Russian influence has swept into the Far 
East with almost the same speed and ease as Japanese in- 
fluence swept into it at the early stages of the last war. 

But to see in this the prospect of an ultimate Russian 
triumph over a vast part of the earth’s surface is, I 
think, to lose perspective; to overestimate Russia’s re- 
sources and energies; to underestimate our own; and to 
overlook what has happened on the older active front 
of this power struggle. 

The Muscovite fist 

Turn back with me to the first front, Eastern Europe. 
Two years ago Russian power appeared to be as much in 
the ascendance there as it would appear to be today in China. 
Russia appeared to be the master of that whole tier of suc- 
cessive states which stretch from the Aegean Sea to the 
Baltic. Russia appeared to have such a strong base position 
there seemed to be nothing but a pitifully thin line of 
British and American soldiers to keep her from sweeping 
straight to the English Channel. Russia was master of Bul- 
garia, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Finland, Eastern Austria and Eastern Ger- 
many. Greece was in dire danger. Turkey seemed helpless 
even if stout hearted. Italy and France were disorganized, 
exposed, and internally divided. An empire greater than 
even Napoleon’s dreams seemed to be within Russia’s grasp. 

But the Muscovite fist was not able to close upon this 
empire. It might be pleasant to think we prevented that fist 
from closing all by ourselves. It is certainly true we had 
much to do with it. But there were other forces in this 
change of events. True, we bolstered the economy and morale 
of the French and the Italians. We influenced events in 
Germany and Austria by pouring food and money into the 
western zones while Russia was drawing food and money 
out of the eastern zones. We helped to establish a contrast 
which operated to Russia’s disadvantage. But something else 
intervened on the battlefield over which we had no direct 
control. Behind what we call “the iron curtain” communists 
began to rebel against the authority of Moscow. So far, this 
rebellion achieved only one major, spectacular success. This 
has been in Yugoslavia. There we have the case of a com- 
munist governed country which has made, and considered 
a total break with Moscow. 


Anatomy of “Titoism” i ‘. 
There were several factors operative in “Titoism. The 


first was geographical location. What happened in Yugo- 
slavia has not happened in other countries yet, and may never 
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happen in the same way, principally because no other coun- 
try at the time of this revolt within Communism enjoyed the 
favorable geographic position the Yugoslavs did. The Yugo- 
slavs did not have a common frontier with Russia. They did 
have access to the west across the Adriatic Sea and by a 
common frontier with Italy and the western zones of Austria. 
It was possible therefore for Yugoslavia, when the break 
came, to receive aid from the west, and because she had no 
common frontier with Russia, she was not directly under the 
threats of the Red Army. 


The second element in the anatomy of Titoism is the 
nature of the people themselves. Some 12,000,00 out of a 
16,000,000 population are peasants living on the farms. They 
are people who wear the clothes they make with their own 
hands from the wool and the leather taken from the backs of 
their own sheep. They consume almost nothing that’s a 
product of the Industrial Age. Going shoeless is as common 
an experience among them as having shoes. They are the 
simplest kind of people. It is a characteristic of such people 
everywhere, and very much in Yugoslavia, that they are sus- 
picious of the stranger, particularly suspicious of the foreigner 
who attempts to dictate their way of life. There is in the 
Yugoslav people a deeply ingrained resistance to external 
control of any kind. You need only to remember that when 
they were invaded by the German armies in the early stages 
of the last war, their government capitulated to the German 
government; but they themselves proceeded to overthrow 
their own government, and insisted upon fighting a defensive 
war no matter how hopeless it was. 


The third element in this phenomena of our times is this 
independent streak in the Yugoslav people. The period dur- 
ing which Yugoslavia was loyal to the Cominform saw the 
Yugoslav people resisting the type of Russian penetration 
which had succeeded to a varying extent in most other Rus- 
sian-dominated countries. 

Every society is stratified like a pyramid. Your body 
social and politic is made up of layers of organizations, 
of political parties, church groups, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, civic clubs, Rotary Clubs, etc. In countries other 
than Yugoslavia the Russians succeeded to a consider- 
able extent in penetrating all those layers of the body 
social and politic. It’s the kind of infiltration which is 
called “horizontal infiltration.” It is practised by the 
Russians. They don’t infiltrate only working classes. 
They attempt to infiltrate every organization of a com- 
munity. In Czechoslovakia you saw non-communist, 
conservative parties which had been infiltrated by 
communists. A totally non-communist party could be 
herded into the communist front. In Yugoslavia the 
Russians were never successful in practising that kind 
of infiltration. 


Minus 1% 
The only link with Moscow was the link at the top with 


Tito. When the break came it was a very easy thing to snap 
off that one contact at the top. The highest estimate I have 
ever been able to obtain of the number of people arrested 
in Yugoslavia after the break to protect the state against Rus- 
sian agents is about 5,000, which is an incredibly small 
number for that kind of operation. The country, though 
communist, had retained its identity. The link was only at 
the top and it was easy to break. 

The final element in the composition of that party was 
the nature of the communist party of Yugoslavia itself, which 
is unusual. The pattern is not repeated in other countries. 
The present communist party of about half a million members 
is composed of only minus 1% pre-war communists. The 
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next element in the party, some 30%, is made up of men and 
women who joined the party during the partisan movement 
during the war. 

The final element, the great majority, 70% are simply 
made up of the usual bandwagon climbers that are charac- 
teristic of any winning political movement the world around. 
So that the communist party, while large, is not made up, 
except for that little inner core of less than 1%, of men who 
are really trained communists. Ss 

Revolt and repression 

But Yugoslavia is by no means the only country in n Europe 
where dissatisfaction with Moscow’s leadership has had a 
major bearing in the course of events. The victory of the 
Greek government over the communist guerillas was due in 
part to our Greek aid program. The victory would certainly 
have never been won without that program. But trouble 
inside communist ranks was another factor probably almost 
equally responsible. The guerilla cause made headway 
against everything we could do until the Tito break. Then it 
began to wither. One explanation undoubtedly was the loss 
of Yugoslav aid to the guerilla movement. Another was loss 
of Moscow's confidence in General Markos, the original 
leader, who had close ties with Tito. The whole Greek 
guerilla movement was tied closely to the Yugoslav com- 
munist party. It ceased to be reliable for Moscow purposes 
after the break. 

We have no way of knowing the extent to which 
Moscow drove great sections of the various communist 
parties into revolt by a too fast pace of attempted com- 
munization and Russianization, or whether the revolt 
came first and induced Russian counter measures which 
in turn fanned the flames of revolt. We know only 
that there has been both revolt and repression. We know 
that Moscow has felt it to be necessary to purge the 
communist parties of Eastern Europe from Bulgaria to 
Poland. We know that by that purge Moscow has 
alienated great segments of the original communist 
parties. We know that Moscow control has become 
tighter at the top, but also. shallower in depth, and 
narrower in its foundation. Five years ago Russian in- 
fluence rested on the great prestige of the liberator plus 
the prestige of the reformer. Today Russian influence 
rests rather in each iron curtain country on a small 
band of loyal henchmen trained in Moscow and on the 
terror of the secret police. But the popular base has 
been narrowed by successive purges, repressions, capital 
levies, unequal trade ‘treaties, and social and economic 
programs pressed too fast and too far to command 
popular acceptance. 

A ripe plum 

In short, 6n the first active front of the power struggle 
Russia’s original successes have never been built into the 
springboard intended for a great Russian sweep to the Eng- 
lish Channel. On the contrary, Russia has not even been able 
to consolidate her original position. She failed to capture 
Greece. Finland has worked her way out of potential bond- 
age into almost complete freedom. Yugoslavia has revolted 
successfully. Albania is an overripe plum which can be 
shaken from the Russian tree whenever we are ready to do 
it. And in the remaining satellite states Russia is too busy 
attempting to consolidate increasingly disaffected peoples to 
feel free to attempt many an ambitious venture beyond that 
trouble area. Something tangible is rising in what was once 
a void. At Trieste and in the Adriatic we are no longer rub- 
bing shoulders with the Russians. The Yugoslav revolt stands 
between us and them. Italy is no longer on the front line. 
It has become a relatively quiet and sate rear area. 

We still rub shoulders with the Russians in Berlin and 


_ Vienna —and the experience continues to gall both of us. 
But the Russians in Berlin and Vienna are no longer operat- 
ing over solid lines of communication. There is trouble be- 
hind their front line. 

r Too heavy a hand? 

Whether this experience in Eastern Europe will be re- 
_ peated in China is a question you and I cannot answer. 
Perhaps Chinese communists are more loyal to Moscow than 
_ the communists who have had to be purged in the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe. Perhaps China will revolve in 
_ the Russian orbit throughout our times. But that is not 
certain. There is a perfectly good chance that the hand of 
Russia over the communist movement will prove as heavy 
and ultimately as unacceptable in China as it has proved to 
be to many communists in Europe. 

It would seem to me that there is already in this 
record of five years enough evidence to justify us in 
saying that not all the factors in this power struggle 
operate to the advantage of the Russians. Perhaps 
there are new fronts now dormant which they can open 
to their advantage. Of late there have been signs of 
increased Russian activity in Iran. At present they 
are also active in Southern Asia. There are great weak- 
nesses in our position in both places, and it is not in- 
conceivable that Moscow will succeed in extending her 
area of control materially in both directions before we 
can take adequate counter measures. But the record of 
the past has not been one of unvarying Russian success. 


Isolationism breeds madness 

Now for the future—perhaps at some point during the 
next ten years or so Russia will decide that war is the only 
device by which she can hope to retain her present power. 
It is also possible that the atavistic isolationism in our midst 
will cause us to abandon our friends and allies and thus open 
up to Russia vast new opportunities for further conquests 
which, if consummated, would probably cause us ultimately 
to resort to war in desperation. 

These would, I think, be the conditions most likely to 
convert this power struggle into open war. As ot today we 
have no possible way of assessing the probability of the de- 
| velopment of one or the other of these conditions. Isolation- 
ism is a strong urge in our midst, but at the present moment 
it's a minority point of view. A majority of the Congress has 
consistently been on the side of alliances with our friends at 
__ every critical point. As for the Russians, it is difficult to see 
how they can think they would better their position by war. 

Perhaps at some point they may come to the conclusion that 

it is to their interest. Their minds do not seem to work like 

our minds. What would seem like logic to us may not seem 
like logic to them. But in all objectivity, war would hardly 
be likely to help them. Just one reason should be enough on 
this point. 
We in America have an economy built upon a steel 
_ capacity of 100 million tons a year. The Russians have an 
economy built on not more than about 20 million tons a year. 
Steel is the foundation of a war effort. That disparity is all 
the greater when you reckon that the steel capacity of West- 
ern Europe is nearly 50 million tons as well. Then we hear 
alarming stories about Russia’s new air power. Yet while the 
Russians may have larger fleets of planes than we do, we 
_ know that in development of new types we are well ahead of 
them. No-—the Russians would be mad to resort to war. 
Desperation can of course bréed madness. A revival of 
American isolationism could also open up seeming oppor- 
_ tunities to them which could also breed madness. 
Pyrrhic victory vs. “twilight war” 
As for ourselves, what would we gain by pushing this 
power struggle into open war? We might break the Russian 
government and convert Russia itself into a new power 


The struggle for power vacua 


Speaking at the opening session which considered “These 
Dangers We Face: Religion and the Prospects for a New Age 
of Reason,” were, left to right, John Holmes, poet and pro- 
fessor of English literature at Tufts College; Joseph C. 
Harsch, chief of the Washington Bureau of The Christian 
Science Monitor; and Everett Moore Baker, Dean of Students 
at M.LT. 


vacuum. But the process would be long and painful. We 
would feel the burden of war on our cities as we have not 
felt it since our own Civil War—and what we would feel 
would be far worse than anything known in history except 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. And in the process what would 
be left of our capitalist society after two world wars would 
probably disappear totally and forever. We might also alien- 
ate those allies who stand with us now in this twilight form 
of war. At the present time we are holding our own against 
Russia with expenditures which strain our economy but are 
not forcing many or drastic new changes upon us. This hurts 
us — particularly on income tax day — but we can stand it. 

This picture I’ve been painting is not one of a happy, 
or a stable world. It is a picture of the world in tran- 
sition. It is not what you or I would like, nor is it what 
we hoped to get out of the last war. But it is not sur- 
prising. You can’t destroy great mountains of power 
like Germany and Japan and hope to avoid competition 
for control of those empty spaces— not at least until 
something new arises in those empty spaces. If the 
areas which Germany and Japan dominated before this 
last war were to come under Russian control then we 
undoubtedly would fight. The same probably holds 
true in reverse. If the tide should turn in that direction 
then I would assume war to be inevitable. 

But at the moment, at least, I would say that the tide is 
not setting in that direction. Rather I think the evidence is 
strongest that between us and Russia areas of power are de- 
veloping which have interests served best by non-involve- 
ment in war on either side. The Yugoslavs are the most 
graphic and obvious example. So long as there is no war they 
can use our aid to make themselves free of Moscow. But if 
war came we could not spare them from an invasion by the 
Red Army. They would probably be the object of the first 
and most violent Russian attack. Their desire therefore is 
for independence based on friendly relations with the West 
in peace, but not their own merger into an active, fighting 
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war alliance against Russia. Our principal allies in Europe 
have similar although less openly expressed feelings. They 
are doing well as it is. But their gains of five years would be 
wiped out in a moment if war came. What they are striving 
for is a condition which will free them from the danger of 


war. They are happy to cooperate with us towards that end. 
They want strength to resist war, but they do not want war 
itself. 

Now I think it is for you to draw what conclusions you 
see fit from this quick sketch of a world after five years of a 
power struggle. 


After serving in the active ministry for 16 years, Mr. Schroeder was appointed 
Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Care at Yale. In 1946 he was appointed Chair- 
man of the newly formed Undergraduate Department of Religion. Under his direc- 
tion, this department is recognized as an important facet of Yale undergraduate life. 
His two books are The Task of Religion and Modern Man and The Cross. 


A new, courageous theology 
An organic view of life which 


relates man to society 


By JOHN C. SCHROEDER 


WHAT CAN THERE BE which is enduring in this liberal Chris- 
tianity of ours? The attribute that seems to me to have 
characterized liberal Christianity from the days of Channing 
down to our own time is the compulsion of its loyalty to the 
person of Jesus. It has been from this loyalty that our churches 
have developed a social gospel, which has been the great 
contribution of American Protestantism to world Christi- 
anity. It is through this loyalty to the person of Jesus that 
an exciting and a creative ethic is always bound to emerge. 

And in the next instance it seems to me that what is 
enduring in liberal Christianity is its organic view of life. 
One of the things that distresses me about contemporary 
orthodoxies, whether they be Protestant or Catholic, is that 
they are inevitably static, that they don’t grow, that they’re 
not creative. And the one thing that liberal Christianity 
has recognized is that life is organic, that life changes, that 
life grows. And therefore liberal Christianity always will 
have a faith based on an organic, a growing, a changing 
universe. This is a matter it seems to me of great and of 
tremendous consequence. It’s something that our own cen- 
tury intellectually forgets again and again. The easy and 
the shallow way by which we are ready to repudiate the 
20th century and go back to a happy 16th or 18th or 4th 
or even a happy Ist century is to blind ourselves altogether 
to the fundamental nature of life. As one watches man in 
his attempt religiously, significantly—use what word you 
will—to come to terms with his society, it would seem to 
me that our Western civilization has been characterized by 
two different points of view. 


Immoral man 5 
On the one hand there has been the fundamental notion 
of an immoral man and a moral society, if you think of Plato’s 
Republic, or the mediaeval church, or the Calvinist theocracy, 
or the Marxian state. In all of these you have a concept 
of a moral society, a good society, in which the individual 
is immoral since all of these societies presume that the 
individual cannot be trusted and therefore must be controlled. 
Immoral society 
In contra-distinction to this relationship of the individual 
to society there is another concept, namely that of moral 
man and immoral society. If you think of the political phi- 
losophy of a John Locke, or the ethical view of a Huxley, 
or of certain contemporary theologians, there is always the 
notion that man himself is good and his society is evil. You 
can see this in the political thought of Thomas Jefferson who 
says, “That government is best which governs least.” In 
other words, society is immoral, society is not quite to be 
trusted. Only the individual is good. 
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Finite wrestling with infinity 

Now it would seem to me that if a liberal church is 
to understand its role and, if much more importantly, 
it is to devise a theology which is adequate for our time, 
it must conceive of the relationship between the in- 
dividual and society — both of which from my point 
of view are immoral. What I mean when I say “immoral” 
man and “immoral” society is that both man and society 
need redemption, that both exhibit finite wrestling with 
infinity. But out of this struggle emerges a certain 
creativity — which in a sense, can be called moral. 
For you cannot conceive of rationality — the source of 
creative effort — without morality. And morality must 
in essence always be creative, it must grow, it must 
develop, it must be flexible enough, alive enough, real- 
istic enough to understand itself and to understand its 
time. 

Therefore this liberal church as it faces its future, it 
seems to me, has one pre-eminent task, and that is now again, 
as our forbears did 125 years ago, to develop a theology which 
will grow with and be meaningful for our time. Channing and 
those others who were among the first products of the “Age of 
Reason” had developed a ‘theology which understood man in 
relationship to nature. The theologians of the last thirty years 
have developed a theology of man in relationship to history. 
But these two theologies now need a new, creative direction. 
Neither is sufficient or adequate. One fails to take man into 
consideration, the other fails to take nature into considera- 
tion. Both fail to relate man to society. Huxley once said that 
because nature was all tooth and claw, moral man could not 
imitate the cosmic process. He had to combat it. Here, you 
see, was moral man and an immoral universe. These are 
fundamental inconsistencies. Here is a theology which breaks 
down,. which does not meet the dramatic need of our time. 

Since Einstein, there has been a tremendous shift in man’s 
comprehension of the universe. And because liberal churches 
understand the meaning of moral creativity, because they 
are flexible, because they dream of a free community, because 
they can see new hopes and grasp new truths, it must be 
from them that men will come to understand the meaning 


of their existence and take new courage in the fight for a 


better world. 


. 
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Religion and the Growth of the Free Mind _ 


PANEL A: “RELIGION AND THE GROWTH OF THE FREE Minp.” Left to right: Karl W. Deutsch, professor of history, M.I.T. 
(questioner); McGeorge Bundy, lecturer on government, Harvard University; Bernice Brown Cronkhite, dean of the 


Graduate School, Radcliffe College (moderator); Arthur Edward Murphy, president of the American Philosophical 


_ Association (Eastern Division) and professor of philosophy at Cornell University; Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau; and James Luther Adams, professor of religious ethics, University of Chicago (questioner). 


Freedom is the service of God 
By McGEORGE BUNDY 


' Lecturer on Government, Harvard University 


The great problems of modern politics are ordinarily stated 
as two: Man and the State, and the free society against the 

totalitarian. : 

I shall take them separately, in order to suggest a double 
paradox. I wish to argue that in the case of the relation of 
man to the state the central issue appears as one of freedom, 
while in reality it is one of religion, and that, on the other 
hand, in the contest of the open and closed societies, the ap- 
parent issue is religious, and the final question, one of human 
freedom. And then I shall dismiss my paradoxes as a sham 
and suggest that even if the two political issues are separable, 
a study of each yields the conclusion that religion and the free 
mind are not. 

The State can serve man 

Authority, in a modern democratic state, can be very great 
and yet responsible to the people—in the extreme case of war 
we can have dictatorship, in terms of power, and still have 
constitutional government, in terms of responsible power. 
Further, though the claim may be edged with doubt and 
even fear, we may note that these great powers need not 
require limitation of debate and restriction of thought. The 
state may even be used to liberate. Freedom is not merely 
rights; it is opportunities, and both rights and opportunities 
may be safeguarded by law or opened by administration. The 

_ state in all its power and majesty can be an instrument of 
freedom; specifically, it can be a help and not a hindrance 
to the growth of the free mind. 

And here we have the usual test to which the modern 
state is subjected by men of good will—that its strength should 
be subordinated to the cause of freedom. Since freedom is 
measured by the condition of individuals—a free society is one 
of free men and women-this test requires that the state put 
man before country. The free society may well be more than 
_the sum of its free individuals, but without free individuals it 
is nothing. ; 
ber We know what freedom is not 

Inthe end the man who cares for freedom, without caring 
for something beyond freedom, is not safe from oppression. 
‘or no man is merely free—he is free to serve his own ends. 
All men serve, and in our time all men are offered service in 

ae guise of freedom. The claim of Christianity thus becomes 
a question—Whose service is perfect freedom? This ques- 
ion may resist a final answer, but it cannot be avoided on the 


ground that a prejudgment of this choice is in itself a limita- 
tion on man’s freedom. For we know beyond the need of 
argument that there are kinds of service which are slavery, 
and that not all such servitude is forced; men have felt free 
in cages. ‘ 

I suggest that the only escape from this difficulty is 
religious. We may not know what freedom is, but we 
know what it is not. The service which is perfect free- 
dom is a service to something beyond what can be 
counted, measured, tested, or expressed in material 
terms. Secular liberals know this—what else does a 
man imply when he speaks of the sanctity of the human 
personality? A complete commitment to anything fully 
embodied in the world is necesarily a surrender of free- 
dom, and an invitation to perfect slavery. 

So we have two propositions: a free man must serve, but 
the final object of his service cannot be of this world. I think 
that these two propositions permit us the suggestion that 
some sense of reality beyond rational reality, some notion of 
purpose beyond human purpose, in short, some: sense of reli- 
gion, is a necessary underpinning to the defense of freedom. 


Commitment to what? 

So much for the issue of man and the state. We have 
claimed that in this issue what seems to be a question of 
freedom becomes in the end a question of religion. Now let 
me say that in the case of the issue between the West and 
Soviet Communism, the position is reversed: men think they 
need a commitment to religion, but in reality they require a 
commitment to freedom. Though this answer be important, 
and I think true as far as it goes, it quite clearly does not go 
far enough. We prescribe a fighting faith: very well, but 
faith in what? And here the answers are legion. Institu- 
tional leaders assert the claims of the organized churches. 
The patriot would transmute the metal of nationalism into 
the service of a broader conviction. The nation-state is not 
dead—but no more than the Church can the nation be all. Let 
us leave aside what ought to be or might have been; Church 
and State cannot be all, for history is against them. 

What is true of Church and State in general is still more 
clearly true of many other forces, each of which is capable 
both of corruption and of genuine religious faith. There are 
parties and pressure groups, publicists and philosophers, and 
many, many thousand private men with private purposes. 
With what common mantle shall we cover them—under what 
banner can they march together? 

God-on-earth is our enemy 
My answer is that the proper banner of this great new 
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Freedom must service of God 


coalition is the banner of freedom. Freedom, political and 
social and religious freedom—freedom in the form of the free 
mind—is the only conceivable instrument for the better under- 
standing of religion, the better and closer perception of final 
reality, the continued study of the mysteries which remain 
after all the philosophers have done. I suggest that these 
mysteries challenge penetration, that they are there, and that 
this challenge yields to none in its importance. For Western 
men generally, this is a time of search, and its first condition 
is that men be free to look as they are able. So I contend 
that a fighting faith, in the contest against totalitarianism, 
must be a faith informed by an underlying acceptance, and 
willingness to defend, the right to differ, the right to inquire, 
the right to develop and exercise a free mind. 

So we have argued that at home men can defend the free 
mind only through religion, and that as they face abroad they 
must base their several faiths upon a broad and common at- 
tachment to the free mind. These propositions are not mean- 
ingless, I hope, but I will end with the suggestion that per- 
haps they are more useful in analysis than in action. Per- 
haps they separate things which, when separated, are no 
longer whole in meaning. Freedom means service, but free 
service is religious; the conflicts of our time demand faith, but 
our faiths are many, and perhaps the total of the full be- 
lievers is not great. The differing believers—and the un- 
believers too—are asked to join together in keeping open the 
road to religion. 

Shall we say that there is much difference between the 
man who holds his faith and so defends freedom, and the 
man who, loving freedom, sees and feels how it must rest on 
faith? Or shall we say that these men have gone different 
paths, used words differently, to end up in much the same 
place? For one at least, and in some sense to both, the ques- 
tion will remain: Whose service is perfect freedom? But they 
will share two partial, and significant responses: The first is 
that we must be free to seek the answer to this question, and 
the second is that the man or institution which would play 
the role of God-on-earth must be our enemy. For freedom 
is the service of God, and nothing less. 


Security in childhood —basis 
for ‘vital religion’ 


By KATHERINE F. LENROOT 
Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Einstein is now declaring, in terms so complex that only 
the elite among scientists can understand them, the interrela- 
tionship of all known physical phenomena is one all embrac- 
ing concept. This truth, the wise men of Egypt and the East, 
the Greek philosophers and the Hebrew prophets, saw 
through the eyes of abstract reason, intuition and faith. St. 
Paul, in writing to the Ephesians, spoke of the “unity of the 
Spirit,” .of “One God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” What faith has apprehended, 
science is in the process of demonstrating, though its full 
meaning can never be grasped by finite minds. 

The philosophy of the wholeness of the universe is 
diametrically opposed to the philosophy of the totali- 
tarian State, for unity in such a State is always super- 
ficial and superimposed, the elements of resistance are 
always present, and its jurisdiction is limited to a seg- 
ment of the human race. Real unity must begin in the 
self-conscious individual. It is dependent upon his grasp 
of the underlying reality of life, apprehended through 
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intuition, reason, and feeling. Integration of experience 
can occur only within the mind and spirit. Only the free 
individual can transcend the particular and relate him- 
self to the entire world, human history, and God. | 

The growth of the free mind must obviously begin with 


the earliest experiences of childhood. Its.development in . 


children affords the only foundation for an integrated, yet 
differentiated, social order with liberty and justice for all, yet 
the highest degree of responsibility for the individual to relate 
himself constructively to the world about him and to God. 

In the light of these considerations we see the urgency of 
bringing together the partial knowledge and insights of the 
different disciplines concerned with human personality, and 
especially those relating to child growth and development. 

This Fact-Finding Committee and staff of the Midcentnry 
White House Conference on Children and Youth are attempt- 
ing to bring together in usable form what the physician, the 
psychiatrist, psychologist, student of child development, reli- 
gious leader, sociologist, anthropologist, educator and social 
worker tell us about how children develop a “healthy person- 
ality,” using this term to denote physical, mental, and spiritual 
health. 


The eternal as well as the temporal 
There is much that we know and more that we do not 


know about the development of the human personality. We 
know that each child has a unique rhythm and rate of growth, 
but we also understand, in general, the capacities and powers 
and degrees of readiness for various experiences, roughly 
characteristic of children of different ages. As the infant 
begins to differentiate himself from the world about him, and 
in turn to relate himself to that world, he encounters certain 
problems. The first of these is something we call “security.” 

We know that the child’s assurance of being able to count 
on the love and care of those around him, his feeling of cer- 
tainty and of “belongingness” is the foundation for his phy- 
sical, mental, and emotional growth. Day follows night, sum- 
mer follows winter, the child’s bodily needs are met with 
regularity; as in a moving poem of John Holmes “his calls in 
the night are answered.” He can count upon attention and 
affection from members of the family. Thus he comes to rely 
upon order and purpose in his home, and later in the uni- 
verse. Moreover, as the child must sense the security of 
parental love as a condition of mental and emotional health, 
so we believe he must trust that love, as well as law, is at the 
heart of the universe. Based on that trust, he can develop a 
faith in the possibility of being linked, as a person, with the 
divine as well as the human, the eternal as well as the tem- 
poral. “There is a freedom lying beyond circumstances,” 
wrote Alfred North Whitehead, “derived from the direct in- 
tuition that life can be grounded upon its absorption in what 
is changeless amid change.” 

“From early adolescence,” one of our greatest child psy- 
chiatrists, Dr. James F. Plant, has said, “the Church gives a 
great many children a sense of belongingness which has 
greater continuity and certainty for the individual than any- 
thing provided by his parents,” Dr. Plant believes it is impor- 
tant in the training of clergymen to realize the part the Church 
can have in answering the child’s need for “belongingness.” 

The basic element in the growth of the free mind 
then, is the foundation the personality finds in an as- 
sured place in family, community, and universe. With- 
out such emotional security and faith the individual is 
tossed and driven, and may easily accept and value au- 
thoritarian rather than democratic practices in home, 
community and State. Personal security, in the sense 
here discussed, may be regarded as a basic emotional 
component of a vital religion. 

As the Church strives to foster the growth of the free mind 
in children, it must be concerned with the factors in the chikd’s 
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Personal security initiated in childhood 


environment which hinder the development of a secure per- 
sonality. Thus, it must contribute toward social movements to 
promote stable family life; reduce the number, and help over- 
come, the dangers of broken homes and of families in conflict 
and tension; provide means for preventing economic insecur- 
ity and compensating for it; lessen the extent of migrant labor 
and provide more adequate living conditions and civic op- 
portunities for migrating families; foster understanding and 
cooperation between members of different races; and provide 
psychiatric and social service to help overcome immaturity 
and inadequacy in parents. The Church must endeavor to 
strengthen its links with community agencies, provide warm 
human relationships in church and church-school activities for 
children, especially for those from insecure homes, and take 
active part in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency and personality disorders in children and youth. 
Imaginative insight—Christian charity 

Next to personal security, the greatest element in the 
growth of the free mind is imaginative insight into the feel- 
ings, desires, joys and sufferings of others; and thus, the 
ability to enter into the experiences of others with sympathy 
and understanding, however far they may be removed from 
us by distance, culture, color of skin, or stage of economic 
development. The First Commandment of Jesus love of God 
furnishes the foundation; and the second love of one’s neigh- 
bor inspires the application of this ability of the self-conscious 
individual to relate himself in thought and feeling to others. 
If personal security furnishes the soil within which the free 
mind can grow, Christian “charity” in the sense intended by 
St. Paul furnishes the sap which makes growth possible. 

Closely related to the element of Christian love or Chris- 
tian charity in the original sense of the term, is the develop- 
ment of moral values and judgments. The free mind can 
operate only in relation to standards and values that grow out 
of human experience. These values, in a culture dedicated 
to the advancement of human freedom, must come through 
the process of personal growth, appreciation, and conviction— 
a process in which the example and attitudes of the adults in 
the child’s immediate environment have the most profound 
influence. (Love and example have been said to be the two 
most essential elements in the child’s growth. ) 

Much greater emphasis is needed, in my opinion, on 
the intellectual, the scientific, and the philosophical ele- 
ments in the growth of the free mind. One cannot relate 
one’s self to God meaningfully if one has no ways of 
thinking about Him and His relationship to His world. 
There is tremendous opportunity today to enrich reli- 
gious thought through fuller understanding of the tex- 
ture and process of the universe. 

: t Ye are no more strangers 
What are some of the practical ways in which, in all these 
_ aspects of life, the growth of the free mind in the child and 
_ youth can be fostered through religious education? 
| _ First of all, the fullest possible use must be made of what 
has been discovered regarding the stages of child develop- 
‘ment, the ways in which the child relates himself to a con- 
_stantly enlarging environment, the means by which the child 
learns. Much more time and effort must be given to research 
‘into child life. The integration of knowledge now in the 
possession of separate disciplines is essential. The kind of ma- 
terial made available by such writers as Sophia L. Fahs, the 
rograms of religious education being developed and 
by a number of denominations, are encouraging signs of 


"Second, collaboration of young people and adults in work- 
Z out problems should be much more fully practiced. The 


’ 
x ‘ 
young people participating in the Midcentury White House 


‘Conference have expressed the need of youth for sharing with 


adults, for guidance, not “direction.” 

Third, adults must not be afraid to share their beliefs and 
convictions, the heritage which has come down through the 
centuries of Hebrew and Christian life and thought, with 
their children. 

Fourth, the modern tendency to emphasize the home in 
the religious development of the child, should be encouraged. 

Fifth, there must be great emphasis upon the role of 
the free man, working with other free men, in bringing 
wholeness to this torn and suffering world. 

“Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God.” - 


What is the free mind? 


By ARTHUR E. MURPHY 
Prof. of Philosophy, Cornell University 


Freedom of the mind is concretely exemplified in the deci- 
sion process in which men make up their minds by inquiry, 
discussion and individual judgment on the merits of the truth 
and value-claims with which they have, in thought and con- 
duct, to deal. 

This process has obvious social conditions. It operates 
normally within an area of agreement in which cooperative 
discussion can be carried on and of shared ideals by whose 
authority conflicting claims can be adjudicated. In this sense 
the use of freedom is linked essentially with community under- 
standing. 

When the limits of existing community are reached a 
fundamental issue arises. (a) If these limits are accepted as 
absolute, the process of inquiry must be restricted accordingly 
and freedom of the mind correspondingly curtailed. Ultimate 
beliefs and values are not discussible, for their prior acknowl- 
edgment is a precondition for all allowable discussion and 
judgment. At this point freedom becomes a kind of submis- 
sion to a higher truth whose credentials are not open to ex- 
amination. (b) True ultimacy may be claimed, however, not 
for existing preconceptions and the community defined by 
their acceptance, but rather for the process in which such 
provisional stopping-points of thought and of community are 
re-examined and broadened in the interest of a fuller and 
more inclusive understanding. In such a process freedom is 
not a contingent privilege but a social necessity, for it is only 
through its unimpeded growth that the work of understanding 
can go on. 

Religion can stifle or free 

Religion can and frequently does operate to lend its abso- 
lute authority to traditional and partisan preconceptions and 
thus to limit de jure the area within which the work of the 
mind can go forward toward its goal of common understand- 
ing. By this identification of the ultimate with the parochial, 
it arrests the growth of freedom at local and arbitrary boun- 
daries. 

Religion at its best, however, has taken a different course. 
It has placed its faith in those spiritual realities men can dis- 
cern when their eyes and minds and hearts are open—a faith 
addressed to “free minds” in the effective exercise of their 
freedom. Only such a faith is great and generous enough to 
speak today for needed community of understanding in a 
bitterly divided world. 

The need for such a faith is urgent. A “liberal” reli- 
gion that is prepared to take its stand on it and to prac- 
tice what it preaches has great opportunities in the con- 
temporary world and great responsibilities. But it must 
also have the courage of its convictions. For a free mind, 
paradoxically, begins and ends in commitments. 
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PANEL B: “RELIGION AND THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN socieTy.” Left to right: Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago (questioner); Walter White, former executive secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; Harry C. Meserve, minister of the First Unitarian Church of San Francisco 
(moderator); Ernest A. Johnson, secretary-treasurer, Building and Construction Trades Council of Metropolitan Boston; 
Roger N. Baldwin, former director, American Civil. Liberties Union; and Dudley Weinberg, rabbi, Temple Ohabei 


Shalom of Boston (questioner). 


The Church and social justice 


By ERNEST A. JOHNSON 


Sec’y. Treas., Building & Construction Trades 
Council of Metropolitan Boston 


The relationship that should exist between organized reli- 
gion and other groups of organized society has been often 
explored; claim and counterclaim for the support of the 
churches comes from various sources engaged in the struggle 
for or against economic adjustments, liberalization of social 
legislation’ and fairer distribution of wealth. 

The approach of the Church to the economic order 
has been, and must of necessity continue to be, on the 
basis that man is created in the image of God, that every 
individual is the child of God; the Church then must 
dedicate itself to the problems of the individual and not 
identify itself with any group or interest. By this I do 
not mean it should be neutral and avoid taking sides. 
Religion, if true to its mission, will champion the cause 
of the weak, the defenseless, the one who is wronged. 
Whenever violations of Christian principles occur, the 
Church should be fearless in its judgment and call upon 
men to observe the just and brotherly concepts of the 
Christian faith. 

The task before us as individuals and as members of 
church groups is to regard the struggle of our people for social 
justice as a call to duty. We should provide means through 
our Church organization by which help and assistance may 
be rendered in solving the problems confronting our people. 


Stabilizing goals 


This brings me to the point where I know I shall meet 
with a conflict of opinions as to the means and methods of 
achieving the goals which will aid in stabilizing the economy 
of our country: 

(1) Levels of employment which will provide work op- 
portunities for all that are ready, able and willing to work 
should be constantly maintained. (2) Compensation should 
be provided for those disabled because of injuries received 
arising in and out of their employment. (8) Adequate com- 
pensation should be secured for those suspended from em- 
ployment due to lack of work opportunities arising out of 
economic factors beyond the individual’s control. (4) To pro- 
tect those whose bargaining power is weak and ineffectual 
minimum wage regulations should be established. Let us have 
(5) medical care and assistance; (6) education opportuni- 
ties on a broader base with equal opportunity for higher edu- 
cation to those unable to advance because of financial restric- 
tions; (7) public housing for low income groups; (8) pen- 
sion payments, and the many other social advancements nec- 
essary to the well-being of the people of our country. 
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This does not mean that the day of so-called free-enter- 
prise is doomed nor that individual initiative is to be curtailed. 
To the contrary, it poses a challenge to all of us to participate 
in achieving these goals for the benefit of all classes and 
groups of society. This will be so that we may have an 
orderly process of justice in which the common welfare 
supersedes individual gain. The Church can be a great factor _ 
in the development of Christian concepts and their application 
to the prospects of the future. 


Status quo must yield to 


peoples’ needs 
By ROGER BALDWIN 


Chairman, American Civil Liberties Union 


Freedom rests on the degree to which all persons can 
express their desires and satisfy their needs in order to de- 
velop their capacities to the utmost. Institutions must be 
measured in terms which gauge the degree of personal free- 
dom so to develop. Obviously the great historic restraints 
on that freedom have been and are: war, poverty, domination 
by privileged classes and the cultivation of ideas of inequality 
based on race, religion, sex and occupation. The world is 
dominated by caste systems of one sort or another, affecting 
not only occupations but women, darker people, religious 
minorities, nationalities, etc. 

The goal of freedom is equally obviously the abolition of 
all these historically artificial differences. 

A revolution has been developing in our time to 
abolish such differences. This revolution is based on 
the rise of organized labor in advanced countries, the 
role of women and the growth of national independence 
among the darker peoples long held in subjection to 
imperialist powers. Communism is one expression of 
this revolution which threatens to impose another form 
of authority in the hands of a privileged elite. Demo- 
cratic socialism offers another revolutionary solution 
which may, though not certainly, preserve the values of 
individual and group freedom. Capitalism and its varied 
forms of inequality, such as imperialism, offer only a 
spurious freedom to get ahead at the expense of others. 

Three forces in the world today tend to drive forward to 
larger freedom: (1) the international network of agencies 
around the United Nations which may create an ultimate one 
world, drawing in, if successful, even the communist coun- 
tries, now outside because of their distrust of being dominated 
by the “West”; (2) the necessary development of economic 
planning and public ownership to meet the needs of produc- 
ing and distributing goods, as against the free market system; 
and (8) the expansion of political, social and economic de- 
mocracy to overcome the autocratic controls both of the 
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established old orders of society everywhere and to offset the 
new threatening autocracy of Communism. 


Democracy tied to status quo 

As to the first, the United Nations agencies hold the 
promise of creating a new basis of international law to take 
the place of the present force based on arms. As to the 
second, practical needs, not theories, are determining the 
expansion of controls. As to the third, democracy, while 
growing, is so tied to capitalism and to the defense of the 
: status quo, that only the revolutionary forces of labor and 
the national independence movement can rescue it. The 
| people of the world today live one-third under communist 
_regimes, one third under more or less democratic regimes, one- 
sixth under fascist, and one-sixth under colonial controls or 
in defeated and occupied countries. 


An obvious race is on in the cold war between the expand- 
ing democratic and communist countries. If a world war 
does not develop from it, the test of survival of one or the 

other — since they are not reconcilable — will be its ability to 
meet the demands and claims of people who conceive free- 
dom all over the world as the satisfaction, first of their ma- 
terial needs and removal of the forces oppressing and obstruc- 
ting them, and only secondarily, their needs for political and 
social freedom. 


The great defect in the policies of the United States in 
relation to freedom, shared in degree by all the other powerful 
western states, is the failure to couple satisfaction of material 
needs with political democracy. Support of imperialism and 
of reactionary forces whose only virtue is their anti-Com- 
munism can lead in the long run only to strengthening the 
communist appeal. 


Democratic socialism road to freedom 

But the cause of freedom can be advanced by the 
U.S.A. and the other western countries if they will, and 
not too late: (1) develop a real internationalism through 
the U.N. and all its agencies, strong enough in its serv- 
ices to appeal even to the peoples already behind the 
Iron Curtain or wavering in their allegiances; (2) sup- 
port the progressive forces of labor and popular move- 
ments of reform as the means for change and progress, 
and discard their ties with the reactionary anti-commu- 
nists; (3) back the colonial peoples in their struggles for 
freedom in accordance with the principles of the U.N. 
charter; and (4) recognize that the system of free enter- 
prise, is not applicable where private funds for invest- 
ment are lacking, but that public credits and taxes must 
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be used under public ownership as capital. In so doing, 
they must recognize that democratic socialism is a road 
to freedom, not to Communism. ; 

Religion can aid in this process by infusing through its or- 
ganized and personal expressions the ethical ideals of the goals 
of individual liberty; by supporting those principles as already 
expressed by U.N. declarations; by encouraging popular 
forces for freedom against established privilege; by practicing 
in the internal life of religious agencies the principles religion 
professes (such as racial equality and democratic controls), 
and by rejecting and condemning all forms of autocracy as 
enemies of the creative spirit. Organized religion will do 
little to this end, since churches in all lands are tied to the 
property interests of the established order; but individual 
leaders and some agencies, as the Quakers have shown, can 
infuse their ideals of freedom and service to popular demo- 
cratic forces into the work-a-day struggles. 

The organization of society on the basis of individual and 
group freedom will eventually triumph, even if the road 
should lie through new tyrannies, because only thus can the 
age-old urge for expression of all inner powers and the sat- 
isfactions of all outer needs be met. 


We can sell anything but 


democracy 
By WALTER WHITE 


Former Executive Sec’y. National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


(Unfortunately, the recording machine broke down 
through a large part of Panel B, and we were unable to record 
Mr. Walter White’s speech. Since there was no preliminary 
draft or it, we present forthwith only the brief summary of 
his discussion. ) 

Mr. White raised the question: Is the day of the white 
man done in the East? At least, he asserted, force, arrogance 
and violence will not serve to hold him in power. The boun- 
daries of freedom, he said, are getting more narrow and today 
religion stands convicted of supporting practises based on the 
doctrine of racial and economic superiority. 

Mr. White wondered by what methods we intended to 
establish a “climate of opinion” favorable to liberal aims. He 
suggested that we seem to be able to sell anything except 
democracy. He felt that what we needed was a national 
social action body made up of all denominations. 


Religion and the Growth of Stability in Society 


Global squirrel cage or ordered 
universe? It’s up to us 
| By KINGMAN BREWSTER Jr. 


Research Associate in Economics, M. I. T. 


Why is it that we consider individual responsibility to be 
a good thing? I suppose one obvious reason that we are all 
- for individual responsibility is because it promises a maximum 
of social order with a minimum of coercive control. 

‘This immediately suggests a second reason why I believe 
we are for a growth of individual responsibility. In addition 
to its social benefits, the sense of responsibility plays a very 
i art in the motivations and satisfactions of all in- 
dividuals. I would assert this in the face of the generation 
hat was taught that man is merely a selfish, social atom, that 
cal pleasure and pain are his sole stimuli, that the 


¢ acquisition of material wealth is the best way to fortify 


pleasure against pain. 
A sense of participation 

The social psychologists, for instance, have demonstrated 
within limits, that it is not income, not physical circumstances 
alone, but a sense of participation which is most important 
in producing satisfaction and the greatest effort on the part 
of a working force. Day to day observations are enough to 
confirm the conviction that one of men’s basic drives is to 
make a difference in the lives of other people, to count for 
something else outside themselves. I would suggest that this, 
rather than stern, social necessity is the richest soil in which 
to cultivate the growth of individual responsibility. 

I would call upon religion not to frighten or cajole but 
to reaffirm the moral capacity of men. And along with his- 
tory, the arts, the sciences, religion, too, can call upon all the 
glories of Western civilization to rally confidence and faith 
in what free man can do for man. 
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PANEL C: “RELIGION AND THE GrowTH oF InprvipuAL ResponsiBiLity.” Left to Right: H. Stuart Hughes, department 
of history, Harvard (questioner); Louis N. Ridenour, Jr., dean of Graduate School, University of Illinois; Everett 
Moore Baker, dean of students, M.I.T. (moderator); Margaret Mead, anthropologist, author, and associate curator of eth- 
nology of the American Museum of National History; Kingman Brewster, Jr., Department of Economics, M.1.T.; and 
R. Lester Mondale, minister of the Unitarian church in Kansas City (questioner). 


“Futilitarianism”’ 

There exists, however, a dangerous challenge to individual 
responsibility which can be called futilitarianism. It is the 
feeling that what you do really doesn’t matter. Futility is 
the great rationalizer of irresponsibility. It comes in the 
haunting form of fear—fear of destruction and fear of 
poverty. It is the creeping terror that circumstance and now 
survival itself will be determined by forces far beyond our 
own control. The first job is to reaffirm man’s capacity, in- 
deed man’s desire, for voluntary individual responsibility. 

The second task is perhaps more difficult. It is to keep 
this capacity alive and active in the face of this spreading 
sense of futility. The important job is to resurrect the feeling 
that the individual has the power to decide what he is going 
to do and that he will be responsible for what it is he has 
done. To keep alive, in short, the idea that success is related 
to effort. I would suggest that there are at least three atti- 
tudes, three lines of approach which are called for if we would 
meet constructively this challenge of futilitarianism. 

Let’s square with reality 


The first is the realization that science, both natural and 
social, is a tremendous potential contribution to the capacity 
and opportunity of men. 

The second approach, which seems to me called for, is a 
willingness to constantly reappraise the labels, symbols and 
institutions by which we live. This is imperative if the chance 
for responsibility is not to be frustrated by the inability of 
outworn institutions and symbols to deal adequately with new 
social and technological facts. For a purely random example 
in our own past, freedom of individual contract was once 
thought sacred and beautiful; it no longer squared with the 


reality of industrial relations, so we superceded it with the 


right to collective bargaining, 

Today, to take another random example, national 
sovereignty no longer squares with reality. We must, 
therefore, expand our horizons and raise the level of 
government beyond concern for only our own national 
fate, if we would remove the paralyzing spector of inter- 
national anarchy, 


Religion must symbolize 


Thirdly and finally, the satisfaction of voluntary respon- 


sibility depends upon the feeling that there is some ultimate 
purpose to this life. The moral urge, the social drive, the 
incentive of accountability will not be the same if human effort 
is looked upon simply as an exercise in a global squirrel cage. 
There must be a new emphasis on the contribution of man 
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to man, some sense of higher purpose served, some closer 
approach to a universal, purposeful, moral harmony. It shall 
be for the future as it has always been in the past, religion's 
most fundamental contribution to the growth of individual 
responsibility to describe and symbolize these important and 
necessary concepts. 


Unitarianism too intellectual; 


must satisfy ‘whole man’ 


By MARGARET MEAD 


Associate curator of Ethnology, 
American Museum of National History 


I am a hereditary Unitarian heretic. I was brought up 
short in my family whenever I showed the slightest signs of 
having any respect for any recognized cultural form—and 
I have a good deal. Somebody would crop up among my 
living ancestors and say: “Remember, your great-great-great 
grandfather was read out of the Unitarian Church!” I have 
since consulted Unitarians who insist on telling me that’s im- 
possible. 

No blue-print for heaven 

Now I think that in a discussion of this sort one should 
make one’s own personal position reasonably clear, especially 
before one invokes materials that get labeled as areas of com- 
petence — in this case, areas of anthropological competence. 
So I would like to say at the start that I am in favor of a world 
where increasing knowledge of ourselves and of the world 
gives us an increasing capacity to build an open-ended social 
order out of which unguessed-at human potentialities may 
arise. I emphasize the importance of such growth rather 
than endorse any blue-print for heaven. Now with that 
definite statement of my own preference I want to discuss. 
some of the things that we can say from comparative anthro- 
pological work about different kinds of religion and the rela- 
tionship between religion and’ culture at any given period. 

Ethical sense grows out of child-parent relationship 

Julian Huxley, in his Touchstone for Ethics, points 
out that we have now brought ethics within the natural 
order. Where his grandfather had to see the ethical 
nature of man as opposed to man’s natural nature 


(which was all pretty evil), comparative anthropology, 


clinical psychology and psychiatry in the last twenty- 
five years have given us a way of bringing ethics into 
the natural order. We can now see the growth of ethics 


as a function of the mother-and-child and father-and- 
child relationship during man’s long infancy. The sit- 
uation of dependence involved in the strong emotions of 
love, fear, hate and anger during that period provides 
the matrix out of which man develops his omni-present 
ethical sense, the rudiments of any culture’s much more 
elaborate religious system. This period of man’s child- 
hood lasts quite a long time. Different societies have 
chosen to use as the springboard for their ethical sys- 
tems various periods in the prolonged infancy or learn- 
ng period of the human race. 
_ Some societies use the real infancy situation when the 
child is completely dependent on its mother’s love and on its 
father’s strength. Out of this early period the virtue which 
develops is trust, or what could be called in religious terms, 
faith; and the vice which develops is doubt. It is from this 
early period that we get the basis of the sense of sin we find 
in historical Christianity — that sense of sin which is so per- 
vasive that no one can be free of it, the sense of sin every 
infant feels and that can be drawn on as a basis for uniting 
men in an awareness of their mutual sinfulness, and therefore 
their mutual forgivingness (which comes from their need to 
built up bulwarks and barriers against the breakthrough of 
_ their original sinful impulses). Now in such a system, a me- 
diator, a priesthood, a continuous guiding care is almost taken 
for granted; and whether it’s a relationship to God and the 
State or a relationship to living human guardians, the need for 
continual guidance and care is a natural extension of the posi- 
tion of the very young dependent child. Protestantism particu- 
larly has drawn on a later period in the child’s development 
_ for its ethical system rather than on this early period which 
is concerned with the basic sense of sin. 

Now I want to make it very clear that when I say earlier 
: or later I am not making points of hierarchy — that is, I don’t 
| 
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consider a six-year old child any better than a baby; very 
often he is much worse. Because we in our particular society 
are committed to the idea that people have only one life, we 
_ have also become committed to the idea that the older you 
_ get the more important you are —as long as you keep your 
_ teeth. We have almost completely lost our ability to evaluate 
_ objectively the various ages of man. One realizes how com- 
pletely we have lost it if we compare our society with one 
like Bali. Bali is a reincarnation society in which the soul 
goes ‘round and ‘round, comes back every fourth generation 
and starts over; there, the lowest possible point in human life 
is middle age because we are the farthest from heaven at 
that point. But we have this unfortunate one-way street 
emphasis in our society and therefore a sort of theory that 
maybe to build on a later stage in chronological childhood 
might be nobler than to build on an early one. So [want to 
make it very clear that I am not making any such distinction. 


| Protestant guilt 
To return to my original discussion, historical Prot- 
estantism has dealt much more with guilt than with sin. 
I am following a distinction made by the child analyst 
Eric Erickson in his forthcoming book, Childhood and 
Society. Now guilt is not the feeling the infant gets who 
has hated its mother because she didn’t give it every- 
thing it wanted. It is rather the sense of error or sin the 
child from four to six gets. He is old enough to know 
better. He has been taught by responsible parents who 
are willing to face the child and say, “You are doing 
wrong, and if you do this I won’t love you, or I will 
nish you, or I won’t buy you any ice cream, or Mother 
lidn’t think her little boy would do this.” It doesn’t 
ake much difference what form it takes, but the essen- 
ul responsibility for one’s own acts and initiative— 
tich we think of as moral responsibility—is built up 
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around the period from four to six. It is then that the 
parents accept the risk of the child’s lack of love in re- 
turn for giving him or her moral character. 

Stone age bourgeoisie 

The period in between four and six has been on the whole 
more emphasized in primitive societies than in aristrocratic 
ones where the appropriate emphases are on pride and shame. 
This moral initiative, this moral responsibility — be good on a 
desert island, remembering what you learned you ought to 
be — is a prerogative of the middle class, virtually wherever 
found. I have a nice middle-class primitive society out in 
the middle of the Pacific. It is in the old stone age, but has 
just as highly developed a sense of “moral responsibility”, as 
anybody in this room. As nearly as we can see it, this sort 
of moral responsibility is concomitant with parents who take 
the responsibility for directly interpreting to their children 
the moral order — and for.upholding it at a level far beyond 
their children’s real capacity for performance. That is, they 
demand absolute truth-telling from the child, although they 
don’t tell the truth themselves. They demand absolute effort 
and absolute virtue; the child then grows up and finds out 
his parents weren't as good as he thought they were — but it’s 
too late. The child is left with a belief that it is possible to 
be as good as he thought his parents were, and out of this 
experience, he builds a certain sense of responsibility. This 
is the Puritan ethic which makes one responsible for one’s 
behavior, and rewards one if one takes that responsibility. 

I want though to discuss something which seems to me 
to be far more serious in our present world crisis. What we 
are saying is that, on the whole, the type of religion repre- 
sented by Unitarianism exists in a world which is yielding 
very steadily to various forms of institutionalized —I’m going 
to say this in quotes because I object to the word —“irra- 
tionality.” Now this conference is going to end with a plea 
for a new age of reason. The opposite of reason is unreason, 
and that means concretely that the conference is going to 
plead for the development of one human faculty at the ex- 
pense of another. 

We have forgotten our humanity , 

The entire Puritan tradition, as it’s become more rari- 
fied and more intellectual — which I think is an accurate 
description of Unitarianism on the whole—has more and 
more tended to stress one aspect of human personality 
at the expense of others. The old dyed-in-the-wool 
Protestant would face the whole of human behavior— 
wicked infancy and wicked little childhood and wicked 
everything, and you weren’t supposed to do any of the 
things the preacher preached against, but he mentioned 
them every Sunday. But the fact that he mentioned 
them left the whole body and the whole of the human 
being in the picture. As we move toward the more rare- 
fied position and as there has been less and less sin, we 
have de-emphasized the needs of the body. We don’t 
war with it anymore, I don’t think. We just forget it. 
We have plain living and high thinking and the light 
on the kitchen table and we forget a good part of our 
humanity—the part of our humanity which was taken 
account of in the old idea of sin—the fact that we are 
born of women, that we are born of women by men who 
have been domesticated against their will. We forget 
enormous meaningful events. We lose the rich satis- 
faction of the thought imagery based on man’s deepest 
emotions. In the system that is only concerned with the 
will and “rationality,” all these things are lost. 

Invitation to totalitarianism : 

Any religion which ignores this area of human needs and 

experience (and you can keep it in and denounce it, though 
oo 
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I am not in favor of that, or you can keep it in and enjoy it 
as the mystics, saints of the past, and the artists have) invites 
one of our current ideologies of Fascism or Communism to 
fill the gap. These systems provide for the whole man. They 
fit him in with all his body and all his sin. The other alterna- 
tive is to have the split between psychiatry and religion which 
is fast growing up. Here the psychiatrist becomes the priest 
of the irrational, an emotion which has been disallowed by 
the more rarefied forms of positive Protestantism.. People 
try to be good as long as they can, and when they can’t they 
go to a psychiatrist. They accept on the whole a level of 
irresponsibility and turn their moral sense — only temporarily 
of course — over to the psychiatrist. This is extraordinarily 
incongruous with the ideals of individual responsibility and 
personal accountability — the pride of our kind of civilization. 

So I want to enter a special plea that we pay atten- 
tion to the whole of the human being, that we pay at- 
tention to the kind of education that acknowledges the 
need for the imagery and color rooted in the intuitive, 
non-intellectual emotions as well as that which is gen- 
erated by the mind alone. Unless we move again to- 
wards an inclusion of the whole of man and the whole 
of man’s childhood in our picture of human beings, we 
risk inviting in those ideologies or partial solutions 
which DO deal with those elements which we have, in 
pride and arrogance, labeled “irrational.” 


Science the means, religion 


the goals 


By LOUIS N. RIDENOUR, JR. 
Dean of the Graduate School, University of Illinois 


We live in a time of profound and rapid technological 
change which affects every aspect of human life. Not 
only are things changing, but the rate of change is con- 
stantly increasing. Others have pointed out one corollary 
of this increasingly rapid change in society: Our social 
institutions must be dynamic in their nature and not static 
to achieve for us the ends we wish. 

This was noticed as long ago as 1799 by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who wrote: “It is impossible for a man who takes a 
survey of what is already known not to see what an im- 
mensity in every branch of science yet remains to be dis- 
covered. . . . I join you, therefore, in branding as cowardly 
the idea that the human mind is incapable of further ad- 
vances. This is precisely the doctrine which the present 
despots of the earth are inculcating, and [which] their 
friends here [are] reechoing and applying especially- to re- 
ligion and politics. . . . We are to look backwards then 
and not forward for the improvement of science and to 
find it amidst futile barbarisms and the fires of spital fields. 
But thank heaven the American mind is already too much 
open to listen to these impostures; and while the art of 
printing is left to us science can never be retrograde. What 
is once acquired of real knowledge can never be lost. To 
preserve the freedom of the human mind then and free- 
dom of the press, every spirit should be ready to devote 
itself to martyrdom; for as long as we think as we will and 
speak as we think the condition of man will proceed in 
improvement.” . 

In many ways this quotation of 150 years ago applies 
well to conditions we find around ourselves today. In 
Jefferson’s time, and still more in the nineteenth century, 
the genuine progressiveness of science, which always in- 
creases as time goes on, was identified with progress in the 
absolute sense. It was assumed that, in the words of the 
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motto of the University of Chicago, “as knowledge grows. 
life is enriched.” Today we are not so sure. 
Amoral science 

There are many among us who feel that the applica- 
tion of science to warfare express something of the true 
character of science, that it is a weapon only. There 
has even been talk of a moratorium on natural science 
to enable social science and morality to catch up. This 
of course is thoroughly wrongheaded. Science like any 
other tool of man is the servant of man’s purposes. If 
killing and destruction are the popular aims, if medals 
are being given for efficiency in these arts, then science 
will be found to be the handmaiden of war. If, on the 
other hand, and this has sometimes also happened, the 
aim is to improve the lot of man, there is no better and 
effective way to do it than by applying science. Science 
is altogether amoral in this sense. The outcome of its 
use expresses something about the morals of the men 
who use it, not about the nature of science itself. 

All this makes it important for a rational religion like Uni- 
tarianism to ask the question: “What is the scope of scientific 
knowledge broadly understood and what is the scope of re- 
ligion?” Now, in all humility I offer my own answer to this 
question. I think that science and the engineering which is 
its daughter will ultimately enable us to master every aspect 
of man’s physical and social environment; that is, we shall 


‘ultimately be able to accomplish anything we can visualize, 


no matter whether it requires victory over our rude environ- 
ment or the manipulation of the minds of our fellowmen. I 
think that we can and will learn all the rules of physical and 
social engineering. 
The irreducible substance 

Even if we do this, we shall be faced with the problem 
of deciding the question, “For what ends shall we conduct 
such engineering, what long-range goals of individual or col- 
lective happiness or success are we trying to achieve?” Such 
questions, or so it seems to me, have no prospect whatever 
of a scientific or engineering answer. They form the irreduc- 
ible substance of religion. To the extent that formal religion 
has involved itself in pronouncements regarding those aspects 
of man’s temporal life which do admit of an engineering 
treatment, it has weakened itself. To the extent that religion 
has engaged itself in such temporal matters, it has evaded 
the tremendous question of man’s ends and goals. It is clear 
that a rational religion imposes a real and immediate personal 
responsibility on its members. This is the responsibility of 
erecting for oneself a sane and consistent pattern of ethical 
values and judgments. 

Modern complexities breed moral dilemnas 

One of the results, however, of our rapidly increasing con- 
fidence in technology is that our individual responsibility in 
the religious sense increases with them. In the society of the 
present, or so it seems to me, it is far more difficult for any 
man to assess the social meanings and social consequences of 
his acts than it was two thousand or even two hundred years 
ago. We do not yet understand enough about the laws of 
social science and the application of these laws to sogial en- 
gineering to be able to judge in any real way the actual, as 
contrasted with the presumed or intended, goal of our actions 
or decisions. This ignorance of what in fact our actions are 
achieving is at the root of a feeling of futility. 

_ Surely such a dilemma presents a major obstacle to the 
acceptance of full responsibility for the long-range morality 
of one’s acts. Some day, and perhaps some day not very far 
off, we shall see the beginning of the reversal of this trend. 
We shall begin to understand enough about the laws of social 
interaction to enable each of us to judge our actions in terms 
of their real consequences. 
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PANEL D: “RELIGION AND THE GROWTH OF SraBILity IN Society.” Left to right: Warren B. Walsh, chairman of the Board 
of Russian Studies, Syracuse University (questioner); James P. Warburg, economist and author; Dean A. Clark, gen. director 
of Massachusetts General Hospital; Arthur N. Holcomb, professor of government, Harvard (moderator); Blair Fraser, Otta- 
_ wa editor, MacLean’s Magazine; and Irving R. Murray, minister of the First Unitarian church in Pittsburgh (questioner). 


Stability as dynamic equilibrium 
By DEAN A. CLARK 
General Director, Mass. General Hospital 


Some of you may feel, as indeed I often do myself, that 
talking of stability in society just at this time is a bit like 
that famous Mad Tea-Party at which, you will remember, the 
March Hare said (in an encouraging tone) to Alice, “Have 
some wine”; and Alice, “I don’t see any wine.” “There isn’t 
any, said the March Hare. Things may be as bad as that, 
but I don’t believe we really think so. 

Whether stability is desirable is really the key question of 
this discussion, and its answer, it seems to me, depends upon 
what we mean by stability. Stability of a sort is found in 
totalitarian society, a caste system, or in the status of a slave. 

But I doubt if any of us would wish any of these kinds 
of stability for our society. If you will permit me to draw 
upon my own field for analogy, I think the stability we would 
regard as desirable is closely akin to what the biologist calls a 
“stable equilibrium” or a “steady state.” In biology, this 
means an intensely dynamic equilibrium where exchanges 
are going on in an exceedingly complex and rapid manner, 
where growth, activity, and indeed, death, are the constantly 
recurring phenomena that characterize the steady state. 


A child, for instance, is an example of dynamic 
equilibrium. But he is far from unchanging. Every 
day he develops both mentally and physically, and, at 
the end of eighteen years or so, we have a new adult 
who has changed and grown and been exceedingly 
active all this time, although (if he has been healthy) 
he has also remained in a state of stable equilibrium 
the whole time. Obviously, a child’s development is 
one of the best possible examples of creation in the 
midst of healthy stability. 


We are certainly a long way from achieving a dynamic 
equilibrium in our society, and yet I-think this is the only 
_ kind of stability we really would care to have —a balance 
_which implies change, and development, and freedom 
achieved in a steady rather than an explosive manner. This 
_ kind of stability implies freedom of thought and action for 
_ the individual within a society sufficiently well organized to 
_ make constructive use of the most advanced techniques of 
science. This is as tough an assignment as mankind has 
ever had. 


Aj Take science and like it 


have made it a far more complex matter, on the one hand, 
_to assure that the individual has freedom and can exercise 
initiative, and, at the same time, to assure a social organiza- 
ion efficient enough to manage and improve our already 
antastically complicated technical machine. With a good 
idio-television. network, a few jet planes (especially if they 


__ ~ By our mass methods and speed of communication, we 


are loaded with the product of our nuclear physicists), and 
some well-made movies, it has become awfully easy for a few 
people, if they happen to control these facilities, to control 
the bodies and, for that matter, the minds of a great many 
people. 

Some react to this situation by wishing we hadn't de- 
veloped our science so well, or that we could go back to a 
primitive society where technical complexities are few. Per- 
haps we may so thoroughly destroy ourselves that this will 
be our ultimate fate, but the point of view that decries 
scientific accomplishment and longs for simplicity in society 
is, to my mind, merely unrealistic and destructive. I still 
think the only thing there is to do is to take our science and 
like it and make ourselves a society that can cope with it. 
This means a society that ultimately can reach a dynamic 
equilibrium. 

Rat-food in our own back yord 

Bubonic plague is spread by rats. But the sources of in- 
fection are not limited to rodents from foreign fields: Our 
own backyard contains lovely rat-nourishment that is at least 
equally dangerous. Can we achieve a desirable kind of sta- 
bility if we restrict, exploit, obstruct, and hedge about with 
rigid authority at home the very freedom and initiative we 
claim to desire? Surely not. We can hardly have a dynamic 
equilibrium in a society in which more than a tenth of the 
population is largely prevented either from enjoying its full 
opportunities or, even more serious perhaps in the long run, 
from making its appropriate contribution. Again to illustrate 
from my own field, are one-tenth of our medical students or 
internes Negroes? Indeed not, although one-tenth of our 
population is. 

Our deplorable tendency to stifle initiative and resist con- 
structive change through monopolistic rigidity is another 
force against the growth of a vigorous active stability in our 
society. In approximately half our states, people are pro- 
hibited by law from organizing health service plans, and, 
where prohibiting laws do not exist, every attempt by the 
public to establish such self-supporting health organizations 
is met with intimidation or threats of retaliation against phy- 
sicians who dare to serve these lay-sponsored groups. This is 
not an academic splitting of hairs. It is attempting to deny 
the right to self-help for health to living men and women 
today in Seattle, in Staten Island, San Diego, and a dozen 
other places. It is a monopoly just as real as those in quinine 
or tin or rubber which we were so used to denouncing before 
the war. 

The growth of sane stability in our society can, however, 
be threatened not alone by totalitarianism abroad and mon- 
opolistic rigidity at home. It can be, and not infrequently 
has been, put in jeopardy by free enterprise run wild. One 
needs only to drive through the dreary, cutover wasteland in 
the northern section of my native state of Minnesota and see 
the depradations of a lumber industry that took no thought 
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for the morrow to understand that initiative not oriented to 
social usefulness can do irreparable damage. 
No day-dreaming religion 

What, then, are the forces we can count on to make the 
steady growth of an active, balanced society possible? The 
ethical and spiritual leadership of dynamic and free religion 
is surely one of the strongest. Throughout the ages, the most 
influential religions have continued their insistence upon a 
broad, ethical standard of human values which emphasize 
the importance of the individual in his own right as well as 
in his relations with society. It is precisely this double em- 
phasis that religion can offer today to lead the world from 
its slough of despond. ; 

Religion can and should play a leading,role toward 
such objectives. Religion can do so, however, only if it 
sees these goals as desirable and puts its most forceful 
and intense efforts into the struggle. No religion 
attempting a return to some longed for, half-legendary 
golden age, no religion which intends to satisfy itself 
with inner-concentration and mysticism will help to 
win this struggle. It must be a religion of active 
strength — a religion dedicated to decency and freedom 
for every human being. Only such a religion can help 
to lead us toward the growth of a strong, not arbitrary, 
living, not static, meaningful, not purposeless, stability 
in society. 


Not orthodoxy, but a return to the 
vital motive power behind all 


great religions 


By BLAIR FRASER 
Ottawa Editor, MacLean’s Magazine 


It’s common ground in this company, of course, that reli- 
gion and sectarian orthodoxy are not the same thing. But in 
this particular discussion I don’t think we should accept that 
proposition too lightly. Even among the unorthodox, you do 
find a lingering belief that orthodoxy is a stabilizing force. 

Canada and orthodoxy 

Just a few months ago Toronto, which regards itself as 
Canada’s leading city, was convulsed by a bitter plebiscite 
on the issue of Sunday sport. Catholic Quebec has just passed 
a new censorship law giving arbitrary power to the Attorney- 
General to ban any publication he deems immoral—and that 
law went through without a single protest, so far as I know, 
from any Quebec paper either English or French. I mention 
these examples to show that in Canada, the customary taboos 
of hard-shelled orthodoxy are still powerful. Our Protestant 
tradition is largely Calvinist, our Catholic tradition is Jansen- 
ist, and both traditions are still alive. ; 

So to some extent Canada’s a living specimen to test the 
theory that orthodoxy promotes stability, and at first glance 
the guinea pig seems to confirm the theory. In one sense 
Canada is stable to the point of stodginess. We lately re- 
tired a Prime Minister who'd held the job longer than any- 
one in the whole history of the British Commonwealth. He 
led a middle-of-the-road party which we re-elected last year 
by the biggest majority in our history. Canada as a nation 
appears to be devoted to what we like to call the Golden 
Mean, but which you might just as fairly call the Undistrib- 
uted Middle. 

However, Canada’s not as stable a country as it looks. 
Part of our apparent tranquility is a kind of social paralysis, 
created by the tension of powerful opposing forces. Moments 
of crisis which unite other countries divide Canada. We are 
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never so badly split as during war, when other countries are 
most united. Under the pressure of emergency, Canada’s al- 
ways in some danger of coming apart at the seams. 


This instability is diminishing at a very gratifying rate—" 


we got through the much greater effort and sacrifice of World 
War II with tar less damage to national unity than in World 
War I. But the important point, for this discussion, is that 


the growth of national unity and real stability is precisely — 


coincident with a decline of sectarian orthodoxy and fervor. 

Religion in Canada, far from being a unifying force, has 
always been the greatest single force for disunity. Religion 
preserves and aggravates the breach between French and 
English which is always the root problem of Canadian states- 
manship. Religion divided the English-speaking community 
within itself. In the Maritime Provinces where I was born, 
we have a population that would support one good university. 
We have tive universities, almost all of them attached to 
various Christian sects, and none of them able to do a really 
first class job. 

Canada’s been overcoming these inward divisions for 83 
years. But it’s no accident that the men who have done most 
to heal them—the politicians whom we recognize in retrospect 
as statesmen—have been the very men most assailed in their 
own lifetime for cynical compromise and indifference to prin- 
ciple. It’s no accident, either, that the periodic revivals of 
disunity in Canada—the extreme French-Canadian nationalist 
movements, for example—almost invariably have religious 
overtones. Their emotional motive power is a call to the de- 
fense of the faith. 

I think you can put the personal experience of a great 
many Canadians beside this evidence from our national ex- 
perience. Most of us are closer in upbringing and in social 
practice to the conventions of orthodoxy than you are. I think 
I speak for most men of my age and generation when I say 
we get no more comfort from it than you do. Even in the 
place where the outward forms are in the most perfect state 
of preservation, and I’m speaking now of Catholic Quebec, 
even there you find just as much inner bewilderment and con- 
fusion as anywhere else. Outwardly the traditional faith is 
intact; inwardly, I know that a great many French-Canadians 
(and some of the brightest of them) suffer from a confusion 
and frustration that’s as bad as our own, if not worse. 

Besides we know from our experience as a nation that you 
can’t go back, that there’s no central uniform faith around 
which we can all rally. We know we can’t revive “the faith 
of our fathers,” for the conclusive reason that our fathers 
didn’t all have the same faith. Catholic and Protestant alike 
have had to learn to think in terms of the modus vivendi, 
the eternal compromise. 

Canada’s experience leads me, at least, to the conclu- 
sion that a mere return to the orthodoxy of any Chris- 
tian sect is a form of archaism, an attempt to relive the 
dead past. Surely our generation has had enough oppor- 
tunities to learn that archaism and futurism are both 
barren. Hitler went all the way backward and tried to 
revive the gods of the Saxon forest. Stalin goes all the 
way forward and tries to cut away the past in toto. Both 
attempts end in the same spiritual wasteland, a desert 
far more dreadful than our own. 

Scarred world 

We've tried, some of us, to make a kind of religion out of 
politics—and I think we all know people who still do. In 
fairness to them and to ourselves we ought to remember that 


this was probably never easier in all of human history than — 


it was in the 1920's. It was so easy to pick your side. Human- 
ity was never so neatly divided into blacks and whites. The 
blacks were the fascists—the exploiters, the defenders, of a 
status quo that seemed to us at once so manifestly bad and so 
manifestly remediable that we could hardly understand’a man 
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of conscience defending it. On the other side were “the 
people.” Everybody left of center felt himself part of a graded 
but essentially homogeneous whole. 

Well, that faith has lost its fine clarity now. The side 
defeated in Spain became the side victorious in Finland. Far- 
thest Right and Farthest Left came together in August 1939 
and stayed together until Hitler blew them apart in 1941. 
Right and Left began to lose even their political significance; 
they certainly lost whatever moral significance they'd ever 
had. We are left with a world more deeply riven than ever, 
and with moral issues blurred. 

Like Gadarene swine 

Another thing we have to contemplate is the rise of 
cruelty. Historians may be amused to note (if this century 
leaves any legible history among its ruins) that the convention 
against genocide was concluded in the year that work began 
on the hydrogen bomb. The charter of the United Nations 
was signed one month before the launching of the bomb on 
Hiroshima. Mind you, I think we had to do it, and we may 
have to do it again. Given the dreadful imperatives of war, 
the atomic bombing of cities becomes as morally neutral today 
as the radioactive cloud of the poisoning of rivers will be to- 
morrow. We've been driven to these things by compulsions 
beyond our control. We're still being driven to new follies 
and new cruelties and new agonies, rushing downhill like 
Gadarene swine with a devil in us that we don’t know, can’t 
recognize, can’t expel. 

But the point that’s relevant here is this: Man got himself 
into this horrible plight by using the best judgment he could 
summon. Obviously at some point we went wrong, we have 
made and are making some fatal mistake—but what? Even 
now we don’t know. We're caught in a trap of our own 


making and we don’t understand, even in retrospect, how we. 


got into it or how to get out of it alive. What is the answer? 
Transfiguration? 

I don’t know, of course. I begin by saying that I speak for 
the bewildered and the unsure. But I might suggest rather 
tentatively, and rather hesitantly, that we can perceive at least 
the nature of our dilemma here. 

I think we might recognize, a little more clearly than some 
of us do seem to recognize, the breakdown of our secular faith, 
our faith in unaided human judgment. We don’t need to re- 
turn to the doctrine of total depravity in order to realize the 
fallibility of man. And having done that, we might turn to 
the search for something we know to exist—a strength outside 
and greater than ourselves. It’s the strength that has given all 
the great religions their original, initial impetus; given them 
a vitality that no intellectual philosophy has ever matched. 

Merely because we reject the various orthodoxies 
into which the great religions have become petrified, is 
no reason to reject the motive power that set them go- 
ing. Perhaps we can find some new mode of contact 
with that ultimate strength. Perhaps if we did, we 
might indeed achieve transfiguration, and a happy issue 
out of all our afflictions. 


We must abandon Soviet tactics 


for affirmative, hopeful policy 


By JAMES P. WARBURG 
Economist and Author 


We are living in a worldwide revolution—a period in 
which the vast majority of mankind is on the march from one 
kind of existence to another, and in which profound changes 
in the structure of world society are rapidly taking place. To 
speak of the “growth of stability in society” at such a time 
might seem at first somewhat as if a group of Bedouins were 
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to discuss the techniques of flood control, while riding their 
camels across the waterless Sahara Desert. 

We may well ask ourselves whether, at this particular 
moment in history, there is any such thing as “the growth of 
stability,” and — beyond that — whether stability is actually 
the goal we seek for society — whether the function of religion 
is to promote stability. 

My own answer to these questions is that what we 
seek is not stability but flexibility — that is, adaptability 
to constant and rapid change, combined with a steadfast 
adherence to belief and principle. As I see it, the chal- 
lenge of our time is to learn how to welcome change 
within the stable framework of eternal ethical values. 

Between Scylla and Charybdis 

In meeting this challenge it is necessary to steer a careful 
course down a narrow channel between two rocky and barren 
shores. On our right lie the shoals of futile resistance to 
irresistible change. On our left, the breakers roar over the 
rocks of lost faith and forgotten principle. Fear of material 
change, nostalgia for the past, the desire to build a dam 
against the flood-waters of unrest arising out of human misery 
—these are the familiar impulses of men grown smug with 
satisfaction and fat with the indolence of wealth, privilege, 
and power; they lead to fear and utter frustration. On the 
other hand, contempt for the past, the belief that any change 
will be a change for the better, and fatal fantasy that the end 
justifies the means —these are the equally familiar motiva- 
tions of men grown desperate with real or fancied injustice, 
and avid for the wealth, privilege, and power they have long 
envied; these impulses lead to utter frustration by the opposite 
road —the road of purposeless tinkering and irresponsible 
destruction. 

Boon into curse 

The function of religion, as I see it, is to help men and 
women, living in a period of kaleidoscopic change and result- 
ing tension, to preserve the unchanging values of faith, with- 
out which science becomes impartially the tool of good or 
evil, and without which human reason flounders in a morass 
of uncertain premises. Without faith in God, in the essential 
goodness of man, and in the slow but sure progress of man, 
the human spirit is a ship without anchor in harbor —a ship 
without compass or sun and stars to guide it at sea. Without 
faith, man can acquire knowledge, but not the wisdom to 
use knowledge toward his own betterment. Without faith, 
man learns to unlock the mysteries of nature, such as the 
secrets of atomic fission, and then perverts what should be a 
boon into a curse. 

Unity only in diversity 

The world has become physically one and must soon either 
become politically and spiritually one, or else be unified 
through the brutal process of conquest, from which victor and 
vanquished alike will emerge as little better than the beasts. 
No single nation, or group of nations, can hope peacably to 
impose its set of values upon the other people. The United 
States cannot, in spite of its great economic power, impose 
its “free enterprise economy” upon the world. The Atlantic 
Community cannot, in spite of its long experience with par- 
liamentary government, impose its pattern of “political de- 
mocracy” upon the world. Nor can the Christian peoples im- 
pose Christianity — least of all their widely varying concepts 
of Christianity — upon world society. If, at long last, endur- 
ing peace is to be achieved on this troubled planet, through 
the peaceful evolution of a world society living under world 
law, a common pattern must be found within which each 
people may preserve the political, economic, and spiritual 
values it cherishes, so long as it does not interfere with, or 
impair, the similar rights of other peoples. 
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Mammon and God 

It would seem to me that the great cleavage of our par- 
ticular time — between the Soviet Union and the West — 
presents a less unbridgable chasm in the religious field than 
in the realm of politics and economics. This statement might 
seem paradoxical and almost frivolous, in view of the official 
atheism of the Soviet regime. Yet I submit that it is true. 
The widest gulf does lie in the politico-economic field. A 
Christian minister, preached a sermon not long ago, in which 
he put the case with admirable simplicity: 

“We have worshiped God on Sunday, but on week-days 
we have worshiped Mammon,.and we have kept these two 
‘gods’ in separate compartments. Our greatest fear of Russia 
today is not what they have done and are doing to the ‘God 
of our Sundays,’ but what they have done and threatened to 
do to the ‘god of our week-days.’” 

Moreover, despite the official atheism of their present 
rulers, the Russian people are still a deeply religious people. 
Even the iron heel of the secret police has not stamped out 
their belief in God. If the Christian West were truly practic- 
ing the Christianity in which it professes belief, the Russian 
people might well be a vast secret undeground, allied with 
the West against their own government. 

Unfortunately, the West is not practising Chris- 
tianity. Confronted by an aggressive, Godless tyranny 
—a tryranny which preaches that man can live on bread 
alone, that might is right, and that the end justifies 
whatever means may come to hand — we have, to an 
incredible extent, allowed this tyranny to choose the 
weapons and the theatre of combat. We have been on 
the defensive, seeking to meet brute force with greater 
force, dogma with dogma, and accusation with counter- 
accusation. We have forgotten the foundation of our 
strength. 

Our fear-inspired, negative policy has led us into the 
vicious circle of a cumulative arms race, which may well 
provoke the very war we seek to prevent. Whether or not this 

“arms race leads to war, it is already causing us to become 
more and more like the very evil against which we are struggl- 
ing. We, whose strength rests upon our belief in the diversity 
of human nature and upon the inalienable right of each in- 
dividual to express that diversity, are beginning to suspect 
even the slightest dissent from the official “party line,” and to 
equate such dissent with disloyalty. We have begun to con- 
fuse secrecy with security. When we encounter failure, we 
look for spies and scapegoats, rather than seek to discover 
the true causes of our failure. We, who conceive the idea 
of the League of Nations and who now profess to support its 
successor organization, have reached the point at which we 
have now confided our last, best hope for peace into the hands 
of scientists, instructed to keep us ahead of all other nations 
in the manufacture of ever more horrible weapons ‘of mass 
destruction. 

“After all,” one hears people say, “We are fighting the 
anti-Christ. . . . we must fight fire with fire . . . if we don’t 
make the hydrogen bomb, the Russians will . . . the end 
justifies the means... .” But does it? And, if it does, will 
the end remain unaffected by the means we use to attain it? 

Barren landscapes or eternal truths? 

The alternative to the series of panicky improvisations all 
over the face of the globe—which we smugly speak of as our 
foreign policy—is affirmative leadership toward bringing about 


that brotherhood of man, about which we have been talking | 


for almost two thousand years. The alternative is to do what 
we know we ought to do, if there were no Soviet menace in 
the world. The alternative to fear is hope—hope expressed 
through affirmative leadership in finding the common pattern 
of a diverse world society, living in. peace under law—affirma- 
tive leadership in a common crusade against the social and 
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economic evils and injustices which arouse men to violence. 

You, as religious leaders, can perform a very great service 
in the development of the much-needed affirmative Western 
policy. You cannot perform that service, if you think of stabil- 
ity in society as the absence of change. But, if religious leader- 
ship sets out to join hands around the world with all peoples 
seeking change for the better—if it seeks to guide change in 
accordance with moral right, and away from particularism to- 
ward universality—it can light the way for the overburdened 
statesmen, who are now struggling in the darkness. 

We are living in what is called the age of science and 
technology. We tend to forget that science and tech- 
nology are neutral in the age-old fight between good 
and evil; that they impartially provide either the tools 
of human progress, or the weapons of man’s destruction. 
In the hands of those who have forgotten faith and prin- 
ciple, science and technology may make of this green 
earth the barren landscape of the burnt-out moon. In 
the hands of men guided by faith and principle, science 
and technology will ameliorate suffering, unlock the 
doors to a better life, and perhaps even help to eliminate 
the scourge of war. 

The role of the religious leader is, and always has been, 
difficult. It is not unlike the role of the historian, as described 
by a writer in the twelfth century: “If he writes the truth, he 
offends man; if he writes what is false, he offends God.” 
There has perhaps never been a time when it has been so 
vitally important that religious leaders have the courage “to 
offend” man by recalling him out of the ways of darkness into 
the light of the eternal truths. 


Soliloquy in Heaven 


What—again! That unregenerate planet? 

Hate, Fear and Pain,—and I remember 

When these were unimagined. 

They it was who took them from the void, 

Mouthed the new words and bodied them with meaning. 
Along with those they call me 

God, Allah, Heavenly Radiance— 

Merciful and Good;—Omnipotent! 


Ironic, that,—and yet, there was a time— 

The molten void, the undulating chasm, 

The great splintering radiance of Creation 
And legions of swinging suns in the silent glory 
Grooving the blindness of eternity 

All perfect, except for that one fretful mote, 
That tiny, sputtering cancer of the cosmos 
Manned by my children 

With their implacable fragment of intelligence. 


And I?—I, growing dim, shriveling in dusty books, 
Haunting fevered imaginations 

Am rendered powerless—am no longer free, - 
Have lost the way. 


Who is to render accounts to what imaginable judgment? 
These who have conjured anger from my Mercy? 

And stained my eternal Creation with grief? 

Is this to be? : 


The notion of my omnipotence haunts them 

But I falter on the thorns of their hate. 

Who is to shelter my prodigious frailty? 

And show me the way to the everlasting Redemption? 
; ° ° ° ° ° 


Or am I, too, to suffer a final immolation? 
ALBERT B. SOUTHWICK 


News Editor, EDWARD DARLING 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


A.U.A. Board acts 


on long agenda 


The Board of Directors of the American 

Unitarian Association met on May 26th at 

: the end of Anniversary Week for an all-day 
: 
. 


session. Judge Lawrence Brooks was re- 
elected as Chairman of the Board for the 
ensuing year. It was voted to accept the 
resignation of the Rev. Fred I Cairns as a 
- member of the Board and to elect in his 
_ place the Rev. Robert Raible of Dallas, 
_ Texas, the new president of the Unitarian 

Ministers’ Association and a nominee of that 


body. 


It was voted to approve a list of nomina- 
tions for Board committees for the coming 
year. Five new persons were added to the 
Committee on Ministerial Salaries: Douglas 
B. Whiting, Thomas F. Peterson, Oliver 
Thurman, Kenneth B. White, and’Frank S. 


Symons, 


The Hon. J. Ray Shute of Monroe, North 
Carolina, was elected a member of The 
Christian Register Editorial Board. 

The budget for the coming year was 
adopted as recommended by the Budget 
Committee but with the understanding that 
special projects not already in operation 
would not be undertaken until new money 
from special gift solicitations is available, 
and with the further understanding that the 
whole budget would be reviewed in January. 

It was voted upon recommendation of the 
Program Committee to hold the next General 
Conference in 1951 in Montreal. 


A report of the sub-committee relative to 
the Division of Churches was referred to the 
officers and the Executive Committee. 

The Denominational Planning Council was 
asked to give consideration in the future 
relative to the possibility of a plenary session 
on resolutions at Association meetings. The 
appointment of a special committee by the 
Chairman of the Board to study further ap- 
plication for membership, and circumstances 
of the North Unitarian Church of Indiana- 
polis, was authorized and action on the ap- 
_ plication postponed until October. 

Discussion was given again to the in- 
debtedness of the Service Committee to the 
Association and it was voted that if we dis- 
cover it is legally possible for us to write off 
$244,000 of the $344,000 indebtedness of 
the Service Committee to the Association, we 
hereby commit ourselves to affecting such 
cancellation, and that our Counsel and Coun- 
sel for the Service Committee meet with such 
ms as may be desirable to reach a satis- 
ory conclusion with regard to the legal 
_ problems involved.” 
_ Mrs. A. K. Evans was elected a member 
of the Annual Award Committee and Dr. 


* 


NEW HOME AND 
FREEDOM: “They 
came to our homes, 
shackled us, and drove 
us off into slave labor,” 
said the Polish DP’s in 
German. This couple 
had had about five 
years of forced labor in 
Germany and_ three 
years more in a camp 
for displaced persons. 
Most of the details of 
getting them settled in 
their new land were 


taken care of by Knut Halle, chairman of the Flatbush Chapter of the Unitarian Service 


Committee, shown above, second from left, presenting tickets to a conductor. 


With him 


are Katarina and Stanislaus Gaska, who have now found a comfortable and happy home on 
a farm in Ohio which breeds milking short-horn cattle. The Flatbush U. S. C. serves both 
the Flatbush Unitarian Church (Karl Chworowsky, minister), and Universalist Church of 


All Souls (Dr. Cornelius Greenway, minister). 


Thaddeus Clark its new chairman, 

Asheville, Nashville and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, were voted as Fellowship Units of 
the Association. 

The Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches was elected a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Money from unrestricted funds was ap- 
propriated to balance the expenditures for 
the year ending April 30, 1950, and a special 
request from the A.U.Y. for financial help 
was considered but no final action taken. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


PLAN FOR ACTION: In an earnest and 
concerted effort to convince Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton of the Unitarian church in Waltham, 
Mass. that he should not resign his post as 
of December 1950, the parish committee 
visited his home recently and presented him 
with a Plan for Action, 1950-1951. The plan 
included the formation of a membership 
committee to a goal of fifty new members 
every year and composed of ten volunteer 
members who were named in the report; a 
complete schedule for support of the church 
school, with six volunteer teachers—all 
named—coming forward to offer their help 
and other named volunteers offering to do 
secretarial work and to help in other ways. 
Throughout the report, names of volunteers 
were as thick as raisins in a pudding; in 
fact, what the parish committee did was to 
present such a brilliant plan for local ad- 
vance—a plan which needed the leadership 
of someone like Dr. Lupton, whom they re- 
quested to remain—that he had no alternative 
but to accept. After considerable thought, 
and deeply impressed by the report, Dr. 
Lupton withdrew his resignation. 


CIVIC LEADER: Rev. Arthur Graham, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Yonkers, N. Y., was elected a director of the 
Yonkers Council of Social Agencies, it was 
announced recently by The Herald States- 
man of Yonkers. This active civic group coun- 
cil now has 40 social agencies as participat- 
ing members, including representatives of 
health, welfare and education, as well as 
groups primarily engaged in social work. 
Members of the Yonkers Unitarian Church 
have been practically unanimous in support- 
ing the participation of their minister in 
this type of civic leadership. 


SURPRISE PARTY: It was news in The 
Hartford Times recently that 750 Unitarians 
can keep a secret. That paper reported that 
the members of the church were notified 
about the coming 25th anniversary of Rev. 
Payson Miller’s wedding and were told to 
keep the party which was planned a surprise. 
Apparently nobody let the news leak out and 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller were completely over- 
whelmed. The newspaper reported: “Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller were presented with a bow] 
of silver half dollars. Mrs. Miller was so 
surprised she had to step outside the club 
house to regain her composure.” 


GASLIGHT ERA: A recent article in The 
Christian Register by Rev. William S, Nich- 
ols (“At mid-century: ‘sober optimism’ ” ) 
contained enough human interest so that the 
church editor of the St. Louis Star-Times, 
Mr. John T. Stewart, featured it on his 
church page under the headline, “Pastor of 
50 Years Recalls ‘Gaslight Era’ of Ministry.” 
The Star-Times quoted half a dozen para- 
graphs and gave the story a two-column 
headline. 
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Unitarian Fund Campaign gets fast start 
for 1950-51; results of last year cited 


For the first time in its history, the United 
Unitarian Appeal campaign is now ready to 
swing into action, beginning with the open- 
ing of the churches in September, it was 
announced this month by Judge H. Clay 
Burkholder of Lancaster, Pa., newly elected 
President of the Appeal Corporation. The 
campaign will feature increasingly broad 
local participation, President Burkholder 
told the Register, and the drive will be an 
appeal for support of a Unitarian Progress 
Fund, recognized as the national every- 
member canvass to support the Unitarian 
advance program. Already prepared, under 
the direction of Rev. Dale DeWitt of New 
York City, Regional Director for the Middle 
Atlantic States Council, are various pamph- 
lets, visual and auditory aids, information 
sheets, and a special Packet for Fund Chair- 
men. These, said Judge Burkholder, are 
now being prepared for mailing. Never 
before, he emphasized, has the campaign 
gotten off to such a fast start. 

Interviewed in New York by The Chris- 
tian Register, Mr. DeWitt stated: “There is 
a general and growing feeling, I think, that 
this year the United Appeal for a fund for 
Unitarian Progress is everybody’s job, and 
not the responsibility of a few executives. 
Since the Appeal has no director this year, 
the campaign must have many leaders. To- 
wards this end, I believe that this year the 
Regional Offices will be the centers of initia- 
tive for organization of the campaigns in the 
local churches. To a greater extent than 
ever before, responsibility for the success 
of the Appeal will lie with the local com- 
mittees. For this reason, the Denominational 
Affairs chairmen, the chairmen of church 


boards, and ministers, will be the sources of 
whatever success is achieved among local 
churches. This means a grass roots par- 
ticipation and responsibility to a greater 
degree than ever before.” 

With the approval of the Boards of 
Directors, Mr. DeWitt has been employed 
on a part-time basis to head up the initial 
stages of the campaign in the absence of a 
full-time director. To The Christian Regis- 
ter he spoke recently in terms of great op- 
timism. Said Mr. DeWitt: “A spirit of 
cooperation and determination was indi- 
cated very positively at the meeting of the 
United Unitarian Appeal last May. Officers 
and Board Members were encouraged that 
the total of $188,000 raised in the 1949-50 
campaign for all organizations, apart from 
the Unitarian Service Committee, was a 
gain of more than $20,000 over the amount 
distributed the previous year. Although the 
total goal of $275,000 was far from rea- 
lized, there were many encouraging factors 
in the campaign. 

“In order that the Appeal organization 
might move ahead toward the 1950-51 
campaign with an earlier start than in pre- 
vious years, the Planning Committee met 
in New York as early as April and laid the 
basic plans and recommendations for the 
year ahead. A month later members of the 
Corporation met in Boston and elected 
Officers. The Board of Directors met fol- 
lowing the Corporation meeting and author- 
ized the committees and procedures. In 
June the Executive Committee of the 
Board met again. Therefore, at this junc- 
ture, the over-all campaign is pretty well 
planned out from start to finish. I believe 


we can meet our Goal this year, and per- 
sonally I am very pleased indeed by the 
cooperation given by local churches and 
ministers in setting up this year’s drive.” 
Officers elected for 1950-51 were: Judge 
H. Clay Burkholder, president; Rev. William 
R. Reid, vice president; Mr. Dwight S. 
Strong, clerk; Dr. Oscar S. Nelson, treasurer. 
Board of Directors: Term expires 1953, 
W. Saxton Seward, Summit, N. J.; Harry 
M. Carey, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Warren 
F. Witherell, Wellesley, Mass.; C. David 
Connolly, Rockford, Ill.: Term expires 1952, 
Mrs. G. W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles 
W. Eddis, Toronto, Ont.; Otto T. Gilmore, 
Boston, Mass.; Dwight S. Strong, Boston, 
Mass.; Geo. G. Davis, Needham, Mass.; 
term expires 1951, Mrs. D. B. Lincoln, 
Milton, Mass.; Victor M. Knight, Toronto, 
Ont.; Wm. R. Reid, Braintree, Mass.; 


Philip T. Dalsimer, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Corporation Members: Term expires 1953, 
Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Ore.; J. 
Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C.; C. David Con- 
nolly, Rockford, Ill; Fred A. Brill, Jr. Cyn- 
wyd, Pa.; Robert M. Skidmore, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Term expires 1952, Charles W. Eddis, 
Toronto, Ont.; Walter A. Cole, Waltham, 
Mass.; Robert T. Weston, Louisville, Ky.; 
Alfred F. Whitman, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas; Term ex- 
pires 1951, Mrs. Harry Burns, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; James J. Marshall, Miami, Fla.; Mrs. 
R. P. Wise, Arlington, Mass.; Waldo G. 
Fechner, St. “Louis, Mo.; Richard Henry, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mr. DeWitt was appointed Chairman of 
the Campaign Committee. Other members 
of the Campaign Committee are Harry M. 
Carey, Boston; Wm. R. Reid, Braintree, 
Mass.; W. Saxton Seward, Summit, N. J.; 
Mrs. Edwin Bostick, Port Washington, L. L; 
Philip Lukin, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. E. 
F. Stoneham, Exeter, N. H. and H. Clay 
Burkholder, ex officio. 


Response to United Unitarian Appeal for 1949-50 is tabulated 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC Newburgh 167.88 *Richmond 700.00 UNASSIGNED 
STATES COUNCIL New York City: TENNESSEE FLORIDA 
DELAWARE Pome Birst 4984.65 *Knoxville 136.00 Miami 75.00 
* Wilmington $1512.62 Community 1040.00 FELLOWSHIP UNITS Orlando 293.47 
DISTRICT OF * Harlem 57.00 Fairfield County, Conn, 5.00 St. Petersburg 83.25 
COLUMBIA Port Washington 686.25 Princeton, New Jersey 20.00 TEXAS 

° Washington 5786.00 Rochester = 1128.50 Baldwin, New York 48.00 Houston 300.00 
MARYLAND . “Schenectady 1053.26 Northport, New York 32.00 

Baltimore 889.02 Staten Island 429.70 Durham, No Carolina 10.00 | FELLOWSHIP UNITS 
NEW JERSEY ® Syracuse 1451.59 Monroe, No. Carolina 85.00 Balboa Canal Zone 26.00 
* Hackensack 697.26 Utica 95.43 Raleigh, No. Carolina 5.00 Jacksonville, Florida 5.00 
* Montclair 2878.00 White Plains 565.00 Columbia, So. Carolina 10.00 Church of the Larger 

Orange 210.00 Yonkers 547.80 Lehigh Valley, Penn. _—_10.00 epee 2 2996.20 
* Plainfield 2490.00 PENNSYLVANIA Total Churches * 42,274.66 Total Churches 751.72 
*Ridgewood 608.60  °Germantown 3020.00 and Fellowships 225.00 and Fellowships 31.00 
* Rutherford 274.00 ° Harrisburg 119.60 S. Gifts Unassigned —_ 1,265.00 Ch. of the L. F. 2996.20 

Summit 1414.00 Lancaster 372.40 ——--—— ___ §. Gifts Unassigned 128.34 
* Trenton 293.96  *Philadelphia 2430.79 Middle Atlantic —_ 
NEW YORK NORTH CAROLINA Grand Total $43,764.66 Unassigned 

sige a 394.00 *Charlotte 255.00 ICELANDIC Grand Total $3907.26 

arnevelc 112.45 SOUTH CAROLINA MANITOBA ; 
Brooklyn: *Charleston 354.50 * Arnes 18.00 MEADVILLE CONFERENCE 
First 2018.45 VIRGINIA Gimli 10.00 NEW YORK 

° Fourth 398.66  *Arlington 455.00 *Lundar 20.00  *Buffalo 3073.50 
*Flushing 528.46 °Charlottesville 197.83 Riverton 15.00 Dunkirk 362.22 
* Hollis 533.00  *Lynchburg 172.00 Winnipeg 124.28  *Jamestown 343.00 
"Ithaca 600.00 * Norfolk 221.00 Icelandic Grand Totol $187.28 Niagara Falls 532.06 
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OHIO 

-°Cleveland 2166.00 
Cleveland West Shore 249.75 
*Columbus 275.00 
Marietta 224.95 
*Youngstown 618.00 
PENNSYLVANIA 

_ Erie 612.45 

~* Meadville 1350.00 

Pittsburgh 1208.90 


*Pittsburgh North Side 280.00 
ONTARIO 


*Ottawa 893.00 
-*Toronto 823.00 
QUEBEC 

Montreal 1898.60 
FELLOWSHIP UNITS 
Hamilton, Ont. 82.50 
Huntington, W. Va. 30.00 
Total Churches 18,909.78 
and Fellowships 62.50 
S. Gifts Unassigned 55.00 
Meadville 
Grand Total $14,027.23 


SOUTHWESTERN UNITARIAN 


CONFERENCE 
LOUISIANA . 
New Orleans 513.00 
OKLAHOMA 
*Oklahoma City 1117.73 
*Tulsa 1095.00 
TENNESSEE 
°Memphis 604.00 
TEXAS 
*Dallas 1017.81 
* El Paso 74.00 
*Fort Worth 124.00 
*San Antonio 572.00 
KANSAS 
* Wichita 100.00 
FELLOWSHIP UNITS 
Shreveport, La. 6.50 
Alburquerque, N. M. 70.75 
Bartlesville, Okla. 20.00 
Norman, Okla. 5.00 
Stillwater, Okla. 10.00 
Amarillo, Texas 5.00 
Beaumont, Texas 55.00 
Sabine Area, Pt. Arthur 
Brownsville, Texas 93.75 
Corpus Christi, Texas 28.00 
Denton, Texas 10.00 
Lubbock, Texas 45.00 
Total Churches 5,217.54 
and Fellowships 349.00 
. Southwestern 
Grand Total $5,566.54 


PACIFIC COAST 
UNITARIAN COUNCIL 
ARIZONA 


_ *Phoenix 250.00 

: *Tucson 344.00 
eet isH COLUMBIA 

*Vancouver 237.00 

CALIFORNIA 

1774.40 

364.00 

750.00 

188.79 

314.00 

Pt 850.00 


Riverside 
*Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Fernando 
*San Francisco 
*San Jose 
*Santa Barbara 
*Santa Cruz 

Santa Monica 
*Stockton 
UTAH 
*Salt Lake City 
OREGON 
*Eugene 
*Portland 
WASHINGTON 
*Blaine 
*Seattle University 


150.00 

~ 403.70 
800.87 
45.25 
1438.39 
458.58 
1227.00 
85.00 
313.00 
479.44 


356.23 


100.00 
2445.00 


90.00 
1124.26 


*Seattle, Mercer Island 169.50 


* Spokane 500.00 
*Tacoma 228.52 
FELLOWSHIP UNITS 
Victoria, B. C. 10.00 
EI Cajon, Calif. 5.00 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 25.00 
La Jolla, Calif. 5.00 
Los Gatos, Calif. 10.00 
Pasadena, Calif, 10.00 
San Gabriel, Calif. 186.02 
_ San Rafael, Calif. 10.00 
Santa Rosa 48.00 
Vallejo, Calif. 15.00 
Moscow, Idaho 52.00 
Corvallis, Oregon 88.00 
Salem, Oregon 26.50 
Bremerton, Wash. 49.00 
Pullman, Wash. 5.00 
Richland, Wash. 62.00 
Total Churches 14,986.98 
and Fellowships 501.52 
S. Gifts Unassigned 222.00 
Pacific 
Grand Total $15,660.45 
WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 115.00 
Denver 565.00 
Fort Collins T72.00 
ILLINOIS 
Alton 183.00 
*Bloomington 410.00 
Chicago: 
* Beverly 400.00 
First 961.82 
® Free Religious Soc. 134,00 
Peoples 300.00 
People’s Liberal 59.50 
- Third 529.50 
Unity 10.00 
*Evanston 839.00 
° Geneseo 225.00 
*Geneva 100.00 
Hinsdale 100.00 
Moline 10.00 
incy 212.50 
*Rockford pen 
° Shelbyville : 
alg 290.00 
INDIANA 
*Fort Wayne 275.00 
®Hobart 75.00 
*Indianapolis 2130.00 


IOWA ; 
°Cedar Rapids 400.00 
*Davenport 416.50 

Des Moines 400.00 

Iowa City 220.00 

Sioux City 120.70 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville First 913.80 
*Touisville Clifton 332.00 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor 295.00 

Detroit 746.75 

Flint 165.00 

Grosse Pointe 267.75 
* Jackson 200.00 
*Kalamazoo 350.00 
MINNESOTA 
* Angora 65.00 
*Duluth 101.55 
*Hanska 214.00 
*Minneapolis 800.00 
*St. Paul 2340.00 
* Underwood 87.00 
*Virginia 100.00 

Willmar .00 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City 400.00 
*St Louis 2583.65 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 446.03 

Omaha 653.44 
OHIO 

Cincinnati First 887.43 

Cincinnati St. John’s = 277.15 
*Dayton 558.25 
*Toledo 1500.00 
WISCONSIN 

Madison 299.42 

Milwaukee 870.94 


FELLOWSHIP UNITS 


Boulder, Colorado 100.00 
Pueblo, Colorado 10.00 
Bloomington, Indiana 38.00 
South Bend, Indiana 10.00 


West Lafayette, Indiana 10.00 
Ames, Iowa 50.00 
Topeka, Kansas 35.00 
Birmingham, Michigan 40.00 
East Lansing, Michigan 15.00 
Bowling Green, Ohio 5.00 


Total Churches 26,447.43 
and Fellowships 313.00 
S. Gifts Unassigned 1,437.00 
Western 
Grand Total .. $28,197.43 


NEW ENGLAND UNITARIAN 


COUNCIL 
MASSACHUSETTS 
* Amherst 98.09 
Arlington 820.50 
* Ashby 306.00 
Athol 208.30 
* Attleboro 143.00 
* Ayer 25.00 
Barnstable 50.00 
Barre 5.00 
Bedford 130.00 
* Belmont 1418.87 
Berlin 175.00 
Bernardston 100.00 
Beverly 554.36 
*Billerica 470.00 
* Bolton 98.00 


Boston: 
Arlington St. Ch. 3515.00 
Bulfinch Pl. Chapel 35.00 
First Church 437.00 
King’s Chapel 3250.00 
Second Church 70:00 
East Boston 25.00 
South Boston .00 
° Braintree 552.93 
Brewster 80.53 
Bridgewater 102.00 
Brighton 5.00 
Brockton 205.00 
Brookfield 60.00 
Brookline 1319.00 
*Cambridge 2132.79 
Canton 358.20 
Carlisle 168.50 
Chelmsford 10.00 
*Chestnut Hill 1502.20 
Chicopee 30.00 
Clinton 140.389 
Cohasset 554.08 ° 
Concord 1110.00 
Danvers 80.00 
*Dedham 1029.00 
* Deerfield 107.26 
"Dighton 197.00 
Dorchester: 
Christ Church 125.00 
First 199.50 
Dover 285.00 
Duxbury 429.84 
East Bridgewater .00 
East Lexington pays 
Eastondale 28.00 
* Fairhaven 750.00 
Fall River 100.00 
Fitchburg 238.00 
Framingham 433.48 
Gardner 171.00 
Gloucester 65.00 
Grafton 118.78 
Greenfield 183.50 
* Groton 215.00 
Harvard 224.00 
* Haverhill 175.00 
Hingham: 
First 292.65 
Second 48.00 
Third 10.00 
* Hopedale 994.00 
Hubbardston 20.00 
Hudson O22, 12, 
Jamaica Plain 11.00 
° Kingston 254,28 
* Lancaster 601.00 
Lawrence 15.00 
* Leicester 114.00 
Leominster 641.00 
Lexington: First 898.90 
Lincoln 10.00 
Littleton 216.50 
Lowell 392.33 
*Lynn 901.50 
Marblehead 100.00 
Marlborough 15.00 
Marshfield Hills 5.00 
Medfield 34.86 
®*Medford 1305.88 
® Melrose 976.56 
Mendon 150.25 
Middleborough 166.00 
Milton 723.56 
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* Nantucket 
Natick 
*Needham 
New Bedford: 
First 
* North 
“Newburyport 
Newton Centre 
Northampton and 
Florence 
*North Andover 
*Northborough 
*North Easton 
* Northfield 
Norton 
* Norwell 
Peabody 
Pembroke 
Pepperell 
Petersham 
Plymouth 
Quincy 
Reading 
Rockland 
Roslindale 
Roxbury 
Salem: First 
Salem: Second 
*Sandwich 
Scituate 
* Sharon 
Sherborn 
Somerville 
South Natick 
Springfield 
‘Sterling 
*Stoneham 
Stow 
Sturbridge 
*Sudbury 
Taunton 
Templeton 
Tyngsborough 
Uxbridge 
Upton, West 
Vineyard Haven 
Waltham 
Ware 
* Warwick 
Watertown 
- Wayland 
“Wellesley Hills 
Westborough 
West Bridgewater 
Westford 
West Newton 
* Weston 
West Roxbury 
* Westwood 
Whitman 
Winchendon 
Winchester 
Woburn 
Wollaston 
Worcester 
Yarmouthport 


255.00 
52.50 
1099.47 


1336.00 
200.00 
550.00 
130.00 


338.00 
1690.00 
425.00 
863.15 
150.00 
104.00 
466.00 
44.65 
65.00 
75.00 
460.69 
565.86 
575.00 
85.00 
.00 
15.00 
629.00 
500.80 
106.50 
105.00 
81.25 
162.50 
139.00 
215.00 
5.00 
532.82 
142.01 
118.89 
90.00 
45.00 
106.00 
10.00 
63.40 
10.00 
145.00 
182.25 
31.00 
892.25 
131.65 
130.00 
745.54 
65.00 
1570.00 
40.00 
177.00 
124.47 
1341.70 
1757.84 
351.00 
472.00 
. 2.89 
291.50 
350.00 
161.75 
104.36 
2028.34 
10.00 


CONNECTICUT Charlestown 25.00 
Brooklyn 00} Concord 1045.37 
Hartford 1240.90 | *Dublin 100.00 
New London 16.48 | *Exeter 850.74 

RHODE ISLAND *Francestown 40.00 
Newport 50.00} Franklin 587.50 

Providence Hampton Falls 9.00 

* First A136.71} Keene 190.00 
Westminster 201.04 | *Laconia 473.00 
Bell Street 56.00 | *Lebanon 120.00 

VERMONT *Littleton 50.00 
Brattleboro 175.00 | *Manchester 483.00 
Burlington 536.96 | Milford 53.00 
Montpelier 260.00 | *Nashua 820.28 
Windsor 187.00 | Peterborough 476.00 

MAINE * Portsmouth 480.00 
Augusta 105.00 | *Walpole 264.00 
Bangor 414.22 | *Wilton Centre 859.00 

A 
eere “N00 | FELLOWSHIP UNIT 

* Castine 233.00 | New Haven, Conn. 5.00 
Eastport 165.00 | Potal Churches 72,539.22 
Ellsworth 235,00 | _ and Fellowship 5.00 
Houlton 25.00 | S- Gifts Unassigned 3,255.68 
Kennebunk 176.00 7 aa 
Portland: First 5.00 | New England 
Portland: Preble 22.50 Grand Total $75,799.90 
Saco 111.75 | AFFILIATED ‘ 
Sanford 126.75 

NEW HAMPSHIRE ORGANIZATIONS 998.72 
Andover 21.85|GRAND TOTAL $188,109.47 


Fund Distribution 


American Unitarian Association . . 
American Unitarian Youth 


General Alliance 
Meadville Conference 
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Middle Atlantic States Council . . 
New England Unitarian Council . . 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council . 


Society for Ministerial Relief . . 


Southwestern Unitarian Conference 


Western Unitarian Conference . 


Unitarian Fellowship for Soc. Justice 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Unitarian Ministers’ Association . 
Unitarian Service Pension Society . 


Debt Repayment 
Campaign Expenses 
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\ 
vow Have 
ec'd if Goal 

Received had been reached 
$70,204.42 $125,000.00 
ae 8,312.20 14,800.00 
10,011.15 17,825.00 
Bone 4,500.00 4,500.00 
12,000.00 12,000.00 
12,729.00 13,850.00 
13,000.00 13,000.00 
842.45 1,500.00 
3,500.00 3,500.00 
3,785.00 5,000.00 
280.82 500.00 
1,684.91 3,000.00 
1,137.33 2,025.00 
14,040.88 25,000.00 

8,357.14 
23,724.17 33,500.00 


$188,109.47 $275,000.00 


Note: It should be recognized that among the churches 
who are not in the category of 100% or more, some have 


nevertheless conducted vigorous campaigns. 
also some which contributed to Unitarian extension in other 


ways than through the United Appeal. 


There are 


SARA DELANO: Original records of the 
Unitarian Church in Newburgh, New York, 
thought missing for thirty years, were found 
recently by Rey. Francis M. Ruland, the 
minister, in a forgotten safety deposit box 
in a local bank, according to a feature story 


Roosevelt. 


in The Newburgh News. 
bers listed are Miss Sara Delano, whose 
affiliation was recorded in 1876. Register 
readers probably do not need to be reminded 
that she was the mother of Franklin D. 


Among the mem- 


FULL CHURCH: Enjoying the most. 
markable growth in its recent history, t 
Second Church in Boston (Rev. Clayt 
Brooks Hale) is shown in the photogra 
at a recent service with every pew oc 
pied. Under the leadership of Mr. Ha 
the church has undertaken a regu 
planned program of local promotic 
with paid advertisements in three net 
papers, special committees at work, a 
other features. A large group of stude: 
and other young people continues to g 
strength, and average attendance r 
ords have broken all previous ereap 
at least the past decade. 


GUEST SPEAKERS: During June and Ju 
the following men conducted summer se 
ices at the Unitarian Church of All Souls 
New York City: Revs. Karl M. Chworc 
sky, George G. Howard, Francis M. Rula: 
Norman D. Fletcher, Max F. Daskam, Eth 
red Brown, Payson Miller, Walter Ro 
Jones, Jr., DuBois LeFevre, Cyrus R. Pa 
born, James M. Hutchinson, Arthur R. G 
ham, and Homer L. Sheffer. During Aug 
Rev. Walter Royal Jones, Jr. will cond 
the services on the 6th; Rev. DuBois LeFe 
on August 18; Rev. Cyrus R. Pangborn 
August 20; and Rev. James M. Hutchin: 
on August 27. On September 3 R 
Arthur R. Graham will be the gu 
minister; and the series will end on Sept. 
when Rev. Homer L. Sheffer is to be | 
speaker. 


OPPOSES WHIPPING: Recently 1 
Christian Century reported that the use 
the lash as a punishment for violent crime 


. being considered in Winnipeg, where Ch 


Justice E. A. McPherson has urged it, R 
Philip M. Petursson of the First Federa' 
Unitarian Church, according to the rept 
“strongly protested against the Justice’s ; 
vice, pointing out that it showed a lack 
imagination and would not solve the pr 
lem. Use of the lash, he said, degrades m 
and leads them to develop even worse b 
talities,” 


ARCHITECTURE HONORED: Photo- 
graphs of both the interior and exterior 
of the North Side Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh (Rev. John E. Evans) were 
displayed by an architectural magazine 
some time ago and the church was 
pointed out as a splendid specimen of 
small church architecture. The interior 
view is shown above. At present, the 
church is sparked by Evans leadership, 
since the minister is Rev. John E. Evans 
and the president of the congregation is 
John Evans—two different people. Re- 
cently a Men's Club was organized, 
which now undertakes minor repairs to 
the church, all expenses of the Christ- 
mas entertainment for youngsters, and 
other expenses, based on modest profits 
from monthly suppers. Mr. Evans, the 
minister, inaugurated Hobby House as a 
community project. Children of the 
neighborhood are invited to the Sunday 
School room to make simple things of 
clay, wood, paper and woven goods on 
Saturday afternoons. Sometimes 35 chil- 
dren appear, and parents of the neighbor- 
hood are very pleased with the project. 
In the fall, the church hopes to buy a 
motion picture projector for additional 
interests. Fifteen new members have been 
added to the church in the last five 
months. 


FREE COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR: A 
recent feature article in The Churchman, in 
a column which is written under a pseu- 
donym, reported the ordination and installa- 
tion of Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood as min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of Essex 
County, Orange, N. J. Said the article in 
part: “The sermon at the service in charge 
of the Rev. Dale DeWitt was preached by 
the president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. Frederick May Eliot. Need- 
less to say it was a good sermon and created 
a sensitive atmosphere for “The Act of Or- 
dination and Installation’ which followed.” 
The writer then quoted from the ceremony 
verbatim and added, “It seems to me that 
those mutual pledges of ‘free cooperative en- 
deavor have the ring of primitive Chris- 
tianity. I wasn’t asked to do so, but I would 
have been willing to stand up myself and 
tell that congregation of Unitarians that they 
were lucky to have Phil Osgood as 


te 


mews 


Unitarian leadership sparks Springfield 


program to eliminate ‘Tobacco Road’ 


How one man, possessing courage, imagi- 
nation, and a liberal philosophy, can get re- 
sults in a great city was demonstrated re- 
cently in Springfield, Mass., by the Rev. 
Ernest H. Sommerfeld, minister of The 
Church of the Unity (Unitarian). As a 
result of his words and action, the entire 
city was alerted to slum conditions which 
Mr. Sommerfeld characterized as “Tobacco 
Road,” and a citizens group was organized 
to fight these conditions. It happened in 
this manner: .one Sunday, Mr. Sommerfeld 
announced during his church service, which 
was broadcast over radio station wrpr, that 
he was going to make a tour of the city for 
the purpose of inspecting housing conditions, 
and that he would report on his trip on the 
following Sunday. A local real estate man 
guided him on his tour. The next Sunday 
Mr. Sommerfeld’s sermon topic was “What 
I Saw in Springfield.” In his sermon he said, 
“As we toured several buildings I began to 
wonder where the fire laws and building 
codes were, and how they operated. In two 
places, one a veteran housing project, we 
were shown where people have actually fallen 
through the floor. We saw one second floor 
fire-trap where a fire in the hallway would 
cut off retreat because the other exit was not 
usable. We saw a second-story stair and 
porch being used by one family who I can 
only hope are not on it when it collapses, 
which should be any moment. You can 
step back from State Street and walk into a 
place being used as a human habitation 
which has no bathroom, no electricity, almost 
no plaster left on the laths, and which has a 
dismal gas jet burning to give the only light 
in the place. If you think that “Tobacco 
Road’ was an exaggeration of the South at 
its worst, you ought to see Springfield at its 


worst. We have our own Tobacco Road.” 
The minister’s report stirred up a hornet’s 
nest of citizen inquiries. Local headlines 
ran: “ “Tobacco Road’ says cleric after tour 
of city’s slums”; and the Springfield Union 
reported: “As the result of a recent sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Sommerfeld on conditions 
here, a group has been formed to help work 
for slum clearance,” and headlined: “Unity 
Church men’s group is out to g¢lear city 
slums.” Newspaper reports made it clear 
that Mr. Sommerfeld regarded the project as 
a community movement. “He does not intend 
to lead the crusade nor will it be taken up 
officially by the church,” one report pointed 
out. Thus it was that a Citizen’s Committee 
was formed, officers duly elected, action 
planned and undertaken. Many other 
groups joined the leaders, including the local 
chapter of the American Veterans Commit- 
tee. As a result, the Springfield Housing 
Authority decided to utilize federal aid for 
slum clearance, and the work has begun. 


ADD RADIO: The complete church serv- 
ices of the Des Moines Unitarian Church 
(Rev. C. W. Phillips) were broadcast over 
wHo every Sunday in May. The following 
titles were announced: “Why I Became a 
Unitarian”; “What Is God’s Name?”; “Be- 
yond Protestantism”; and “Who Will Bury 
You When You Die?” 


A NEW HIGH: Recently the Unitarian 
church of Oklahoma City (Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes) held a special service of recognition 
welcoming 24 new members into the Fellow- 
ship. This brought the total church mem- 
bership in Oklahoma City to 344, an all 
time high for this church. 


ets 2 ORG 
GROUND BREAK- 
ING: On March 19 
the ground was for- 
mally broken for the 
construction of the 
Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Unitarian 
Church in Char- 
lottesville, Va. (Rev. 
Malcolm R. Suther- 
land, Jr.), with spe- 
cial services immedi- 
ately following the 
morning worship at 
which the entire 
congregation was 
present. Shown, left 
to right, are Mrs. 
Robert E. Lutz, 
president, Women’s 


Alliance; Mrs. Warren Busse, secretary of the Board of Trustees; Col. Cidman Poole, 
chairman of the Building Committee; and Dr. Floyd H. House, president of the 


Board of Trustees. 
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news 


Conference on the Church and War urges 
greater church participation for peace 


Sponsored by peace fellowships in a num- 
ber of Protestant denominations, in addition 
to the Friends’ and Brethren’s Service Com- 
mittees and the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
a Conference on the Church and War was 
held recently in Detroit for the purpose of 
study and reaffirmation of “the third posi- 
tion,” which was recognized as Christian by 
the World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam in 1948. The “third position” is held 
by members who “refuse military service of 
all kinds, convinced that an absolute witness 
against war and for peace is for them the 
will of God” and “who desire that the 
Church should speak to the same effect.” 


Even brief excerpts from discussion groups 
and keynote speakers showed plainly the 
atmosphere of concern which characterized 
the Conference. “If pacifists can offer 
nothing to take the place of military power 
balances but a ‘power vacuum,’ they have no 
moral right to urge disarmament... .” “If 
the Church were doing its job in the realm of 
social and economic justice, the barbs that 
are now flung at the Communists would be 
flung at us... .” “We are caught in a vice 
of fear. Nations are fearful. Liberals are 
fearful. The extreme left and the extreme 
right are in conflict, but both hate the liberal 
social democratic middle more than each 
other. In the eyes of the total right we are 
infidels. They offer us the happy choice of 
being liquidated by the one, or consigned to 
hell by the other.” 

The Conference on the Church and War 
differed from the World Council in that from 
the very outset it had Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist participation, with delegates present 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., Evanston, IIl., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Wichita, Kan., and Derby Line, 
Vt., representing either churches or peace 


fellowships. 


The Conference met in three sections to 
study (1) the Theological Basis of Pacifism, 
(2) the Social and Political Implications of 
Pacifism, and (3) Methods of Implementa- 
tion. Your reporter believes that readers of 
The Christian Register will be most inter- 
ested in the second section, because here it 
is that the pacifist contribution most broadly 
overlaps areas of concern to all liberals. 
The key to the report of the second section 
is this statement: 


“We believe that no important change in 
the policies of either major power (Russia or 
America) can occur until one of them takes 
a radical initiative for peace. We urge upon 
the United States . . . to take this initiative.” 
In this connection the Conference urged that 
the U.S. take steps towards world organ- 
ization and disarmament, toward establish- 
ment, of “a realistic middle-way; balanced 
economy of private, public and cooperative 
ownership, embodying the peaceful co- 
operative motive and method in place of 
the warring competitive method; a co- 
operative approach to world hunger both on 
the voluntary and the governmental level, 
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to eliminate the fear of famine and to lay 
the technical foundations for a stable world 


economy; diligent affirmation and exercise — 


of civil rights and liberties in the face of 
legal and extra-legal tendencies to abridge 
them.” Greater action on the part of the 
churches was recommended to “provide and 
nourish the world-wide community spirit 
and moral foundations for the establishment 
of world law and order necessary for suc- 
cessful world government.” Universal dis- 
armament was acknowledged as a final goal, 


although there were several views as to how 


this could be accomplished. 


The principle and technique of the Gandhi 


revolution in India suggested further experi- 
mentation and adapation to the end that “a 
real non-violent force might be created in 
which Americans could place confidence at 
least as great as the rapidly-dwindling con- 
fidence in armed force.” It was held that 
no practical political solution to the present 
dilemma is possible without such a new form 
of social force supplemented by consistent 
diplomacy and world economic planning. 
Your reporter left the Conference unable 
to stifle a hope that Unitarians also will give 
heed to the affirmation and appeal of the 
Conference, taking the occasion even if they 
do not all arrive at the same conclusions, to 
break open the tight assumption that no 
peaceful alternatives are open to us in the 
present world conflict. 
WALTER ROYAL JONES, JR. 


White House conference 


assigns task to Johnson 

In an attempt to iron out some of the con- 
troversies and difficulties in connection with 
religion and the public schools, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Johnson, minister of the Old Ship 
Church in Hingham, Mass., a participant in 
the Mid-Century White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, as a result of num- 
erous conferences with ministers and priests 
of many denominations, has drawn up a 
definition of religion which is now being 
widely discussed and which is getting ex- 
tremely favorable comment from all corners. 
Here it is: 

“I observe the universe in which I find 
myself and discover in it an orderly pro- 
cedure based on natural laws. I further 
examine the way it works for all living 
creatures, and particularly note the develop- 
ment of man. It is religion when: (1) I con- 
clude that the scheme of things makes sense, 
that it shows convincing evidence of purpose; 
(2) I realize the obligation upon me to con- 
tribute myself to the forwarding of this pur- 
pose; (3) I study myself and recognize my 
limitations and my potentialities, and espe- 
cially the presence of a spiritual force with- 
in me; (4) I discover that associating myself 
with the spiritual force in the universe adds 
to my own power to make a contribution 
to it.” 


BREMERHAVEN CHAPEL DEDICATED: 
Chaplain Irving W. Stultz, former minister 
of the Unitarian church in Concord, N. H., 
and in recent years accredited to the Chap- 
lain Corps of the U. S. Navy by the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, was recently in charge 
of dedication services for the new chapel at 
the U. S. Naval Advance Base in Bremer- 
haven, Germany. He pointed out to the 
Register that the Beacon Press Hymns of the 
Spirit is the book used at the chapel and 
that they appear in the photograph. 


Ministers honor four 


half-century veterans 


At the meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association in Boston during Anniversary 
Week, greetings were conveyed to four men 
who had reached the 50th anniversary of 
their ordinations. Revs. Samuel Collins 
Beane; Ward Robinson Clarke; John Boyn- 
ton Wilson Day; George Lawrence Parker; 
and Albert Hague Spence, Jr. The response 
was given by Mr. Parker who refused to be 
over-serious on the occasion, and com- 
mented, “We are not entirely sure whether 
we have finished the course or whether the 
course has finished us.” He spoke of the 
rewards of the ministry and the tests that 
many years in the pulpit put toa man. He 
touched on what he called “the test of 
monotony.” Here he spoke of a point of 
view which is possibly known to many minis- 
ters but might be surprising to the laymen 
in the pew: “The monotony of the same 
listeners every Sunday, the same two ears tc 
the same one hundred or so heads, a multi. 
plication of deafness or vacuity not knowr 
in any other audience in the world. I have 
often looked at those monotonous ears wish: 
ing that they might at least change the side: 
of their heads and hear me in reverse or tha’ 
old Deacon Smith’s ears might on some Sun 
day be attached to young Miss Jones’s heac 
and thus get my message in a real future o: 
prophetic sense... .” He spoke of the test: 
by variety, and others. The endec 
on a high note of optimism as he welcomec 
new ministers into the life he knew so well 


. 


ERIMENTAL WORSHIP SERVICE: 
At the end of the first six months of its exist- 
ence, the Arts Committee of the Unitarian 
church in Miami (Rev. Joseph Barth) pre- 
sented an Experimental Worship Service as 
the regular Sunday service recently, with 20 
participants and an over-all theme of 
“Brotherhood.” Special guests at the oc- 
casion were members of a vocal trio from a 


Negro high school; other music was pro- 
vided by a string trio. The sermon was in 
the form of a play about displaced persons, 
written by Morton Wishengrad and was pre- 
sented by a division of the Arts Committee. 
One member of the cast had spent four years 
in a concentration camp... . . Comment from 
the congregation later showed that for the 

isteners it had been a very moving service 
and that it would be long remembered. . . . 
The Arts Committee has. been busy during 
its first six months: it has presented seven 
one act plays, a variety show, and two art 
exhibits, as well as sponsoring a community- 
wide play writing contest, a lecture by Ted 
Shawn on “The Dance in Religion” and a 
presentation of-a music drama. Once a week 
a ritual dance group meets regularly. Mem- 
bers themselves paid for and built a port- 
able stage for the church and installed lights 
and a curtain, and this summer presented a 
series of lectures on various phases of the 
Theatre. 


NEW SENEXET 
HEAD: Familiar to 
hundreds of Unitar- 
ians and others who 
have enjoyed the 
quiet and peaceful 
hospitality of The 
Retreat, Inc. at Put- 
nam, Ct., is the view 
of the wing chairs 
and the fireplace in 
the great living-room 
at Senexet House, 
shown here. Rev. 
and Mrs. Royden C. 
Leonard took up 
their duties there at 
the beginning of this 
month, he as the 
resident minister and 
she as director of 
The Retreat. Mr. 


Leonard told the Register that while it was hard for him to leave his parish in Windsor, Vt., 
that the experiences he and Mrs. Leonard had had running the Hibbert House in Egypt dur- 
ing the war had been so satisfactory that they could not turn down the opportunity to work in 
the same field when the chance was offered. He further urged that ministers or laymen 
interested in promoting a retreat, for purposes of discussion or refreshment, should write 
directly to him at The Retreat, Senexet Road, Putnam, Ct. He and Mrs. Leonard would 
be extremely glad to have such groups as Alchoholics Anonymous, members of the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship, one of the Fellowship units, or any group of religious liberals 
visit. them. Contacts are being made with Congregational, Unitarian, and other denomina- 
tions in the vicinity; it is planned to have medical conferences and various problem-con- 
ferences here. Those who have visited the place know that it is free from interruption over 
an extended period. Mrs. Frances Whitney, who was formerly in charge here, was 
recently forced to leave because of personal problems of health. 


‘Brothers of the Way’ gather; share readings 


For twenty years, John Henry Wilson has 
been having several retreats of “The 
Brothers of the Way” and guests annually 
at his home on Fisherman’s Island in Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine. Each group numbers 
about a dozen men from several denom- 
inations, and some of the men have been 
coming for years. On the island, we see 
no other people and are limited to our 
small group. There is no mail, no telephone, 
no radio, no messages, nO communications, 
no electricity, no visitors, no shopping, and 
no other forms of interruption to the retreat. 
The daily program at each retreat remains 
the same. The day begins at 7. At 9 there 
is an hour of reading, followed by silence 
until the noon meal. No conversation of 
any sort disturbs these morning hours, The 
afternoons are free, for study of books or of 
nature. At four, the men assemble for organ 
music (a thirty minute recital), followed by 
a half-hour of standing together toward the 
setting sun to sing hymns, After supper, 
again the hour of public reading. At nine, 
‘the communion service formally closes the 
day. Around the fireplace, there is conversa- 
tion before retiring. 

__ Two hours daily are spent in reading 
aloud selections from books on the island. 
si man is responsible for one hour's 


straight reading. In everyday life away 

the island there is little time for prac- 
tice in careful listening, developing skill in 
learing and concentration and giving such 
attention to great ideas. During the 
reat, we heard beautiful readings of 
presentative passages from William Ellery 


Channing, John Milton, the Psalms and 
Book of Ruth and other parts of the Old 
Testament, Thomas Carlyle, Rufus Jones, 
Lewis Carroll, Alfred Noyes, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Richard C. Cabot, George Her- 
bert, Piers Plowman, Marcus Aurelius, the 
epistle dedicatory to the King James Ver- 
sion, Rabindranath Tagore, Fourth Gospel, 
Samuel McCord Crothers, the prefaces to 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim Progress, and other 
books of devotional and mystical literature, 
as well as Shakespeare and Henry Smith. 
“The Brothers of the Way” have exer- 
cised an intensive and lasting influence upon 
the religious and spiritual lives of many 
people. Each guest or participant in the 
retreats of the Brothers of the Way can’t 
help acknowledging how much he benefits 
by them. RABBI DAVID B. ALPERT 


COUNCIL BROADCAST: The Boston Post 
publishes as a regular feature a column en- 
titled “Council Broadcast.” This weekly 
feature is sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. A recent broadcast 
was written by Rev. A. R. Shelander, former 
minister of the Unitarian church in Sharon, 
in which he considered the problem of evil 
and said, in part, “The evil in the world 
should not frighten us, for nothing can harm 
the soul of a human being except his own 
unfaithfulness to God. The world is our 
training ground. All evil can be overcome, 
and the greater the evil, the greater be- 
comes the strength of those who overcome 
a 


Judge Clay Burkholder of Lancaster, Pa., 
new president of the United Unitarian 
Appeal (see page 42). 


UNITARIAN PROFESSOR: Dr. Morton 
DeCorcey Nachlas, minister of the Unitar- 
ian church in Lynchburg, Va. and associate 
professor of sociology at Lynchburg College, 
has accepted a position on the faculty of 
State Teachers College at Frostburg, Md., 
and will take up his duties there in Septem- 
ber, it was reported in Lynchburg papers 
recently. 

UNITARIAN AUTHOR: The latest work 
from the pen of Rev. Peter H. Samsom, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of San 
Diego, Cal., is a thirty page booklet in 
mimeograph form entitled “The Ideas Be- 
hind Our Isms.” The booklet lists at 50 
cents per copy. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal ... having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


Walter Cox Green 

The Reverend Walter Cox Green, A\M., 
was born at Portland, Maine, March 14, 
1866, and he died at Cleveland, Ohio, May 
26, 1950, aged 84 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Ethel (Maynard) 
Green (M.T.S., 1907), and two daughters. 

Mr. Green was graduated from Harvard, 
1889, and from the Divinity School, 1892. 
Immediately” entering the Unitarian min- 
istry, he was ordained in our church at 
Puyallup, Washington, July 31, 1893, and 
served as minister at Castine, 1893-1896, 
and at Dighton, 1897-1899. He was Libra- 
rian of the Meadville Theological School 
and Secretary to the Faculty, 1904-1926, 
and was also Secretary to the Board of 
Trustees, 1915-1926. During the _ latter 
year he was retired as Librarian Emeritus, 
and then became a special librarian at the 
Cleveland Public Library, 1926-1950. 

Meadville has had many distinguished 
members of her faculty, trustees, and stu- 
dent body, but few who were really more 
devoted to all that the school stood for 
than “Daddy” Green. Be assured that the 
term “Daddy” was one of real affection on 
the part of the students, and it reflects the 
genuine kindness and interest which he 
had for every student during the twenty- 
two years of his active connection with 
Meadville. Each year, during this long 
service, he and Mrs. Green entertained at 
dinner all the students at his home in Mead- 
ville and his parties were always very pleas- 
ant occasions. Mr. Green was an excellent 
librarian and during his term of office, the 
Library was increased from less than 30,000 
volumes to more than 45,000. Indeed, it 
was properly considered one of the best 
theological school libraries in the country. 

But more than this, Mr. Green was the 
author of two volumes which will always 
prove invaluable to the whole demonina- 
tion. These were his two editions of the 
General Catalogue of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, published in 1910 and 1920, 
which were skillfully and industriously 
compiled. Dr. Bowen wrote concerning 
them: “Beginning work after the school 
had been in operation for sixty-five years, 
he had at his disposal only very meager 
collected materials.” Without his researches 
for these earlier volumes, neither Dr. 
Bowen’s edition of 19380, nor the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary Edition of 1944, could 
have been completed. His second General 
Catalogue contained biographical notices or 
sketches of over 800 students, of whom 
more than 400 had entered the Unitarian 
ministry, and these notices, through brief, 
were done with meticulous accuracy. 

Mr. Green was a tender-hearted, modest, 
generous-minded man who served his de- 


nomination well for nearly half of his long 
life. 


Andrew Hahn 

The Reverend Andrew Hahn died in West 
Newton on July 9, 1950. Services were held 
from his home on July 12, 1950. 
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Ernest Sidney Meredith 

Reverend Ernest S. Meredith, one of our 
most beloved Unitarian ministers, passed 
away on May 14, 1950. 


He was born in.Canton, Ohio, in 1876, | 


graduated from Union College in 1902, re- 
ceived his A.M. degree from Harvard in 
1904 and an LL.B. from Northeastern Uni- 
versity in 1921. He served with fidelity 
and distinction three of our Massachusetts 
churches, West Roxbury, Third Religious 
Society of Dorchester, and Watertown. His 
pastorate at Watertown covered a period 
of thirty-four years, including three years 


as minister emeritus. 


Those who knew him in his pastoral. 
work and in his leisure hours will testify to 


his rich qualities of mind and heart which 
made him a successful preacher, pastor, 
and friend. Eloquent, forceful, and sincere 
in his pulpit utterances, his preaching made 
a lasting impression upon his listeners. His 
years of devoted service to our Unitarian 
Sunday School Society as a member and 
officer, are a matter of record, and bear 
testimony to his strong denominational af- 
filiation. His sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of our Puritan tradition 
and heritage was his unique contribution 
to a rational interpretation of early Ameri- 
can history and its spiritual and cultural 
foundations, i 

He was loved by his parishioners to whom 
he was a source of strength and comfort 
and inspiration at all times. As a conse- 
crated apostle of Unitarianism, he cham- 
pioned the cause of liberal religion, at the 
same time winning and keeping the respect 
and friendship of ministers and laymen of 
other faiths. Best of all he was held in the 
highest esteem by his fellow Unitarian min- 
isters who admired his intellectual gifts, 
cherished his friendship, and were con- 
stantly warmed by his lovable personality. 
Emest Sidney Meredith will long be re- 
membered and honored by those of us who 
were privileged to know him, to share in 
his ministry, and to enjoy his friendship. 
Charles Edward Snyder 


Charles Edward Snyder, Litt.D., LL.D., 
was born-in Hollowville, New York, October 


18, 1877. He died at the home of his daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Betty E. Nero, in Portland, Maine 
on May 20, 1950. He is survived by his 
wife, Sara M. Reeder Snyder; a son, Robert 
Snyder of Iowa City, Iowa; the daughter 
mentioned above, and three grandchil- 
dren. 

Dr. Snyder *had four pastorates in the 
Unitarian Fellowship. He was minister in 
Franklin, Pa., from 1908 to 1911; in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., (Northside) from 1911 to 1917. 
In that year, he began a fourteen year pas- 
torate in Sioux City, Iowa. His final pas- 
torate was in Davenport, Iowa from 1931 
to 1947, when he became pastor-emeritus. 
In 1948 he resided in Iowa City, Iowa, and 
for the last year of his life he resided in 
Portland, Maine. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Portland, Maine by the Reverend Alexander 


Winston and the Reverend Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn. A memorial service was held in 
Davenport, Iowa on Sunday, June 4, at 
which Dr. Alfred S. Hickless, minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Daven- 
port, spoke of the high regard the minis- 
ters and people of Davenport had for the 
contribution which Dr. Snyder had given 
to the moral and civic life of the community) 
over the years. The present writer also 
spoke, representing the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. . 

I think it may be said that few ministers 
have had as wide an influence and acquaint- 
ance in one state as Dr. Snyder enjoyed in 
the state of Iowa. A long pastorate in Sioux 
City, on the western boundary of the state, 
was followed by an equally long one in the 
chief city of the eastern boundary. In each 
city, the area of his ministry extended into 
the surrounding territory in many ways, so 
that at the end it might be said that he 
had reached much of the intervening ter- 
ritory with his administrative excellence and 
his ever valuable counsel and wisdom. His 
long service as Secretary of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, extending over a period 
of more than a quarter of a century, will 
hardly find a parallel in the Unitarian re- 
cord, in my judgment. ; 

Dr. Snyder was a member of the Iowa 
State Conference of Social Work, the Iowa 
Academy of Science, the Masonic Lodge, 
Kiwanis, and a Curator of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Iowa. Through these and 
countless other organizations, his wit and 
wisdom found frequent and repeated ex- 
pression, with ever deepening awareness 
on the part of his hearers of his wide range 
of knowledge and his devotion to his high 
calling as a minister of the Unitarian faith, 
in which he so profoundly believed. 

For several years Dr. Snyder was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and was espe- 
cially active in promoting the Department 
of Church Extension. In this and in many 
other ways his advice and counsel pene- 
trated even to the peripheral areas of the 
denomination. Many times during his min- 
istry his participation in national confer- 
ences contributed in no small measure to 
the solution of delicate and difficult prob- 
lems. Especially did his thorough mastery 
of parliamentary procedure enable him to 
extricate and guide many important but 
entangled denominational deliberations into 
some measure of ordered sequence and de- 
cision, * : 

His ashes have been deposited in a mau- 
soleum in Davenport, Iowa, which over- 
looks a beautiful vista, with the bountiful 
Father of Waters flowing in the distance. 
The final committal service was conducted 
by the Reverend Max Gaebler, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Davenport, Iowa. 

: EVANS A, WORTHLEY 


MEMORIAL SERVICE: The Unitarian 
church of Davenport (Rev. Max D. Gaebler) 
recently presented a special memorial serv- 
ice for Dr. Charles Edwards Snyder, in 
which two particular tributes to the 

Unitarian minister were given by Dr. 

S. Nickless, an intimate of Dr. Snyder’s who 
has served the First Presbyterian Church of 
that city for fifteen years and by Rev. Evans 


Worthley, minister of the Unitarian church 
of Iowa City, who came to Iowa City in the 
same year that Dr. Snyder began his min- 
istry in Davenport. Few people were aware 
hat the final verse of the first solo had been 
written by Dr. Snyder himself at the request 
the soloist some years back. 


Clara Jones Weatherly 


When word came that Mrs. Arthur 
Weatherly had died on May 24th, there must 


have been many Unitarians throughout the 


length and breadth of the land who recalled 
with heartfelt gratitude the long years during 
which she stood at her husband’s side help- 
ing him to carry forward the extraordinary 
ministry which blessed so many communities 
in the Central West and left its impression 
upon more than one generation of young and 
enthusiastic Unitarians. She was the per- 
fect minister’s wife, and the comradeship 
which she and her husband maintained 
with such vitality and mutual devotion was a 
blessed thing to witness. Her personal cour- 
age in the face of great suffering and many 
difficulties will set a high mark for all who 
knew her; and her gracious hospitality, espe- 
cially for young people in their shy and dif- 
fident period, will not be forgotten as long 
as any of those who were privileged to be 


_her guests either in the parsonages in Lin- 
coln or Iowa City or in the lovely New 


Hampshire home survive. Our heritage is 


greatly enriched by her life and the memory 
_of her virtue is indeed immortal. 


F.M.E. 


CENTENNIAL SERVICE: The First Uni- 
tarian Church of Clinton, Mass. recently 
celebrated its 100th anniversary under the 
leadership of the minister, Rev. John H. 
Taylor. Among the extraordinary facts re- 
called at this time was the service of Dr. 
James C, Duncan, who was minister here for 
51 out of the 100 years and who, during his 
ministry, inspired five young men of the con- 
gregation to enter the Unitarian ministry. 
Among the five, two were present: Rev. Her- 


bert C. Farwell of the Salem Fraternity and 


Rey. Bradford E. Gale of the First Church in 
Salem, who gave the main address. The 
other three of the five are Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson, retired, of Brockton, Mass.; Rev. 
Merrill O. Bates of Grosse Point, Mich.; and 
Rev. Robert Steven of Providence, R. I. 
More than 250 people were present for the 
occasion, 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS: Rev. Hazel 
Rogers Gredler as minister of the Unitarian 
church of Barnstable and the Universalist 
church of Yarmouthport, Cape Cod... . 
Rev. John Ruskin Clark, Jr., Second Congre- 


_gational Society (Unitarian) in Concord, 
eM. Sass. 6 


ORCHIDS TO YOU: The second woman in 


the 


greater Boston area to receive an award 


for her work in civie service on a television 


over wBz entitled “An Orchid to 
ou” was Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, wife of the 
‘altham Unitarian minister, who was pre- 
to the televison audience recently 
’ ygnition of her many activities in su 
rt of social and civic enterprises of wo: 


.dren are concentrating 


mews 


RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE: At New 
York Community 
Church (Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, min- 
ister emeritus; Rev. 
Donald Harrington) 
the primary class in 
the church school has 
been focusing on the 
area of study known 
as “Religion and 
Science.” .In the pic- 
ture shown above, 
Miss Elizabeth Lemon 
and a group of chil- 


on the miracle of life 
in its animate and in- 
animate forms and the 


Florence Alden. 


clay modeling which they are doing is a part of their study of various forms of life of which 
they were making clay models. This particular class grew from a membership of eight in 
the beginning to fourteen at present, which is a maximum number of any of the classes in 


the church school at Community Church. 


The Beacon Press text, How Miracles Abound, as well as basic science series of other 
publishers are used as source materials along with audio, visual and other media, according 
to a recent report from Mr. Maurice A. Dawkins, Minister of Education. 


NEW EDITOR: Hon. J. Ray Shute, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Fellowship of Mon- 
roe, N, C., mayor of that city, and author of 
several outstanding articles in The Chris- 
tian Register, as well as of numerous books, 
was named recently to fill the place on the 
editorial board of The Christian Register 
recently vacated by Rev. Gerald F. Weary. 
Mr. Shute’s term as a member of the edi- 
torial board extends through 1953 Mr. 
Shute was nominated by the General Alli- 
ance. Two nominees each were submitted 
by the Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the 
Unitarian Ministers Association and Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth. From this panel of 
names, the A.U.A. board made its selection. 


VIGOROUS ADVANCE: Since Rey. Roscoe 
E. Trueblood went to the Unitarian Church 
in Seattle, Wash., less than a year ago, 51 
new members have been added and the 
church is so crowded that two almost-identi- 
cal services are held every Sunday, the first 
at 9:30 and the second at ll. Average 
attendants at the first service is 50, and aver- 
age attendance at the second is about 120. 
The church has undertaken several projects, 
of which one is a series of “Laymen’s Leaf- 
lets” setting forth the Unitarian points of 
view. The first was from an artist, the 
second was from a poet, the third was from 
a school superintendent in collaboration with 
the religious education director of the 
church, the fourth was from a mother who 
wrote about the Unitarian point of view in 
the-home. The church has also developed 
a combination discussion group and social 
action committee. This group wrote a letter 
to all Unitarian churches recently calling for 
action regarding the hydrogen bomb and re- 
questing information as to what other 
churches were doing in this connection. 


LIMELIGHT FOR UNITARIAN: A recent 
article in the Schenectady Union-Star reports 
the appearance of Harry A, Winne on one of 
the television series, “Today With Mrs. 
Roosevelt.” Mr. Winne is a member of the 
First Unitarian Society of Schenectady (Rev. 
Robert S. Hoagland) and Mrs. Winne is 
chairman of the local chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. Reported the 
Schenectady paper: “Mrs. Roosevelt To In- 
terview G. E. Executive. Harry A. Winne, 
General Electric vice-president who was ac- 
tive in prewar research in connection with 
development of atomic energy, will be the 
guest of Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt tomorrow 
when she inaugurates her series of television 
programs entitled “Today with Mrs. Roose- 
velt.’ On the initial program from 4 to 4:30 
p-. m., which will be carried by wees, Mrs. 
Roosevelt will interview Dr. Albert Einstein, 
David Lillienthal, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy commission, Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon, chairman of the joint Senate-House 
committee on atomic energy, Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, president of the Institute for 
Advanced Learning at Princeton, and 
Winne.” 


RELIGIOUS RECORD ALBUMS: The first 
in a series of non-denominational religious 
recordings, contained in albums decorated 
with religious pictures by great artists, was 
announced recently by Visitone Records, Inc. 
Dr. Carl Hermann Voss, noted lecturer on 
religious matters, acts as religious adviser to 
Visitone, and such leading churchmen as Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Daniel Poling, Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, and Dr. Daniel Marsh, 
president of Boston University, have en- 
dorsed these religious volumes. All the words 
are printed inside the album. Exclusive mail 
order rights have been signed to Vesper 
Records, Inc., 205 E, 42nd St., P. O. Box 
1093, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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news 


UNITARIAN HONORED: Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen, formerly minister of the Unitarian 
church in West Newton, Mass., and now 
minister in the Buffalo church, was recently 
elected to honorary membership in the Cres- 
cendo Club of Boston, an organization which 
helps struggling young artists. _The only 
other two honorary members are Serge 
Koussevitsky and Mrs. Alvin Fuller. Dr. 
Hitchen was honored “in recognition of his 
humane service and for his unswerving devo- 
tion to his fellowmen and for the contribu- 
tion he has made to the world of Art and 
Literature through the medium of the writ- 
ten and the spoken word.” . . . Dr. Hitchen 
joined a number of immortals recently when 
he transcribed a 12-inch record for the Har- 
vard Vocarium series with readings from 
The Soul of the Bible. The Harvard series 
includes such names as Robert Frost, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, T, S. Eliot and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot. 


CIVIC HONOR: Selected by Mayor Kris- 
tensen of Yonkers, N. Y., from a panel of 
four names submitted to him by unions rep- 
resenting city employees, to act as one of 
three men on a Public Review Board created 
to hear grievances between the Department 
of Public Works employees and the city gov- 
ernment, was Rey. Arthur R. Graham, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church of Yonkers. The 
Board makes recommendations for solutions 
of disputes. In its report of the appointment 
the Yonkers Herald-Statesman recalled that 
Mr. Graham “is a veteran of World War II, 
having served as a chaplain in the U. S. Army 
for five years, spending two and one-half 
years overseas. At the time of his discharge 
from the service he held the rank of major. 
After returning to civilian life he served as 
interim pastor at Sioux City, Ia., and as field 
representative for the Office of Information 
for Puerto Rico.” Mr. Graham has been the 
minister of the Yonkers church since August 
1, 1947. 


HYDROGEN BOMB: Sponsored recently 
by the Peace Committee of the Church of 
the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y. (Rev. John 
H. Lathrop and Rev. Walter R. Jones, Jr.), 
was a public meeting chaired by Dr. Lathrop 
and with Dr. Raymond E. Kirk, dean of the 
chemistry department, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, and Rev. Donald Harrington, min- 
ister of Community Church of New York, as 
speakers. The following resolution was 
passed: “Resolved: that this public meeting 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., called to discuss the moral implica- 
tions of the H-Bomb decision, convinced that 
the decision is militarily impractical, politi- 
cally self-defeating, and morally indefensible, 
unanimously urge the President to halt the 
manufacture of the H-Bomb. Be it further 
resolved: that we urge our country through 
the United Nations to embark upon new and 
continuing overtures to resolve the dilemna 
of atomic and other armaments by universal 
disarmament and inspection.” Copies of 
the resolution were sent to President Truman 
and leaders in the State Department and in 
the United Nations. 
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UNITARIAN COLUMNISTS: A _ regular 
feature of one of Chicago’s two largest 
Negro newspapers, the Chicago edition of 
The Pittsburgh Courier, is a column entitled, 
“On Democracy’s Battle Front,” by Dr. 
Homer A. Jack, who is now minister of the 
Unitarian church at Evanston, IIl. In four re- 
cent issues, the column was conducted by 
Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp, director, Chicago 
Council Against Racial and Religious Dis- 
crimination, former minister of the Unitarian 
church in Wellesley Hills and former direc- 
tor of American Relief for Czechoslovakia, 
Inc. He was the guest columnist for a 
month during the absence of Dr. Jack, who 
went to the Unitarian church in Miami for a 
“mailman’s holiday” while Rev. Joseph 
Barth, the regular minister, was vacationing 
in Maine. 
pointed out a dramatic contrast: On the eve- 
ning of Noy. 8, 1949, two important public 
meetings were being held in Chicago, only 
a few blocks apart, “and separated by the 
whole gamut of the contrast between savag- 
ery and civilization.” One was the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Communit Conference, 
under the leadership of Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington of the First Unitarian Church—to 
improved “restrictive covenants” and race 
relations; and the other, a meeting to keep 
the Negro in his place—“medievalism sur- 
viving to impose its ghetto-pattern on 
Peoria Street”—which was held at the very 
same time. This latter the writer compared 
with “the best in Judaism and Christianity 
and Americanism at work at 57th and Wood- 
lawn.” } 


CATHOLICS HONOR UNITARIAN: A 
posthumous certificate of distinguished civic 
service was awarded recently to Katharine 
Baird, M. D., former member of the Uni- 
tarian church of Milwaukee by Marquette 
University. Dr. Baird had been a clinical 
instructor in pediatrics at Marquette. Said 
the citation: “With warm and wise charity 
she cared for unfortunate children in Eng- 
land, Norway, Finland, Belgium, Austria, 
and Java. In France, school children cele- 
brated St. Catherine’s day in her honor, In 
Holland, she was the benefactress of 130 
girls in an Ursuline Convent. Deservedly 
was she known as the ‘Number One Foster 
Mother of America.’ Her thirty-eight years 
of life will remain a tribute to her profession, 
to her patients, and to her community.” 
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In a recent column, Mr. Sharp . 


CHANNING SCROLL: In a special cere- 
mony recently at which Mrs. George N. 
Schuster, wife of the president of Hunter: 
College, presided, a scroll was presented tc 
Roosevelt House (the Sara Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial. House of Hunter College. 
N. Y.) in the name of Viola S. Chworowsky. 
late wife of Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky of 
the Flatbush Unitarian Church. Mrs 
Chworowsky had obtained a-gift of a sum 
of money to promote religious understand. 
ing at Hunter College. President Schustes 
and she had reached an agreement that ar 
excerpt from the famous “Free Mind” ser- 
mon of William Ellery Channing should be 
illuminated and hung in Roosevelt House 
The plan was interrupted by Mrs. Chworow- 
sky’s sudden death, but the scroll has now 
been placed. The Channing Scroll, in addi 
tion to excerpts from “The Free Mind” alsc 
contains a tribute to. Mrs. Chworowsky, wh« 
for 25 years taught classics and speech at 
Hunter. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREE’ 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dan: 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a, m 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfr 
Perkins, Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A 
(Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Serv 
ice, 11 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office oper 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples 
Executive Director. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” . 


Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WatuLace W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 87 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


LDEN ANNIVERSARY: The Flatbush 
nitarian Church (Rev. Karl M. Chworow- 
) recently celebrated its 50th anniversary 

d produced a memorial program of ten 
ges, bound in gold, to celebrate the occa- 
ion. Taking part in the anniversary were 


. John Howland Lathrop, who delivered 
anniversary sermon; Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
ho gave the address at the morning service 
of remembrance and rededication; Dr. Pierre 
a Paassen, who delivered the sermon at 


the evening services; and others. 


Testimony Against 


Liquor Advertising 


Frank E. Gannett, President of the 
Gannett Newspaper Chain, New 
York: “My own experience during a 
quarter of a century confirms my con- 
viction that liquor advertising pro- 
motes and increases liquor consump- 
tion and all the evils that go with the 
liquor traffic. . . . This advertising is 
not essential to prosperous and _ suc- 
cessful journalism and your bill 
(Langer bill, Senate 1847) limited to 
the exclusion of liquor advertising 
from interstate commerce is about 
the least that can be asked, or that 
Congress can do, to confine such ad- 
vertising to circulation within the 
States of its origin.” 

J. Frank Grimes, Chicago, Presi- 
dent, Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
of America: “The liquor advertising 
is so subtle that it completely deceives 
the young budding minds. . . .” 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, Ph.D., M.D., 
Sc.D., Chicago, Vice-President, Uni- 
versity of Illinois: “Our people 
are seduced by advertising and 
propaganda to spend almost $9,- 
000,000 a year on alcohol to im- 
pair the brain and put it to sleep, 
and only $3,000,00 a year to edu- 


eate and awaken the brain.” 


Roger W. Babson, Economist, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.: “. . . millions 
of families want teen-agers to forget 
liquor instead of being reminded of it. 
They resent liquor advertising in 
magazines to which they subscribe 
for the family.” 


WHAT CAN YOU DO 
LIQUOR ADVERTISING? 


Send protests to newspapers, 
magazines, advertising agencies, 
and radio and television stations 
which accept, and commend those 
which refuse, liquor advertising. 

Urge your U. S. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to support legislation 
barring liquor advertising from 
interstate commerce. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
- SOCIETY 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.. 


_ Free literature sent on request 


ABOUT 
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FELLOWSHIP GROWTH: Recently a 
publicly-announced meeting was held at 
Springfield, Ill., to see whether there was a 
large enough number of liberals in the State 
capital to establish a fellowship unit. 
Leaders of the meeting were Rev. Kenneth 
C. Walker, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Bloomington, II]., and Munroe Husbands, 
director of Fellowship Units for the A.U.A. 
Mr. Husbands presented background facts 
and a description of the work of the units, 
and everybody present voted for continuing 
the series of meetings. Mr. Walker reports 
that the formation of the group is due very 
largely to the interest of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Cope of Springfield, and Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
King, former members of the Bloomington 
church, The publicity for the Springfield 
meeting was in charge of Walter E. Richard- 
son, supervisor of public relations for the 
Department of Public Welfare and a mem- 
ber of the Bloomington church. (Register 
readers will remember that Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson is a member of the Bloomington 
church.) It was felt that the Springfield 
Fellowship had got off to a strong start. 


CATHOLICS EXCLUDED: About half of 
the graduating class at Fairhaven, (Mass. ) 
High School were forbidden to attend grad- 
uation ceremonies if the exercises were to be 
held, as they have been for years, in the 
Fairhaven Unitarian Church (Rey. Clifton 
B. Hoffman). Father Thomas Lyons, ad- 
ministrator of St. Joseph’s Church, said that 
the baccalaureate service was vested and 
that hymns and responsive readings were 
conducted from the Bible. Therefore Cath- 
olics were forbidden to participate. Wire 
services carried the account of the injunc- 
tion all over the country. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY: On the same day 


that the members of the Unitarian church 


of Greenfield, Mass. installed Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman officially as their minis- 
ter, the congregation observed the 125th 
anniversary of the church, which was packed 
for the occasion. The photograph shows the 
vanguard of the crowd ‘as the people began 
to leave after the ceremonies. The Green- 
field Recorder-Gazette ran a three-column 
picture on the front page and another three- 
column picture on page 3, and devoted 
important space to a news report of the 
event. 


THE COVER: Houston builds “contemporary” 


At the request of the Register, Architect 
Thomas E. Greacen has written the following 
notes about the new project of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Houston (of which Rev. 
Horace F. Westwood is minister): “The loca- 
tion, on a busy street corner, suggested the 
development of a patio, enclosed on three 
sides by the building and shielded from the 
street by a walled cloister. The patio will 
provide an attractive outlook for the adjoin- 
ing rooms, a convenient meeting place before 
and after Sunday services, and a large, se- 
cluded outdoor space for social gatherings. 
Three classroom spaces combine to form the 
parish hall by sliding back one partition and 
rearranging movable cupboards. These same 
spaces form the assembly rooms for the 
primary and upper schools with a diferent 
arrangement of parts. The combined spaces 
of three smaller classrooms form the stage 
and dressing rooms. 

“It is planned to aircondition the entire 
building. The contemporary style of archi- 
tecture reyected in this design is generally 
accepted nowadays in the construction of 
buildings of all kinds in the Southwestern 
region where this will be built, and its flat 
roofs and wide overhanging eaves meet the 
stringent conditions of the local climate to 
an exceptional degree. And over and above 
considerations of utility and economy, the 


congregation in Houston believes that this 
building will have a beauty of its own and an 
appropriateness for a liberal ch+rch in a 
notably forward-looking community.” 


FROM EVERLASTING 
TO EVERLASTING 


Within the sunshot mystery of day, 
As in the secret hold of night, 
Thy Presence is but one half-breath 
away, 
Had we believing sight. 


I know Thee in the city’s pagan blare — 
Yea, in the money-changers’ place, 
Thou meetest us wherever we may dare 

Thy truth and goodness face. 


O Lord of Powers dread, who yet doth 
tell 
Of mercy from us not to part, 
I pray Thee, let Thine ancient wisdom 
dwell 
A moment in my heart. 
FRANCIS HILL 
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HYMN 


Dedicated to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on the occasion of its 125th Anni- 
versary 

Tune: St. Gertrude 


Onward still and upward, 
With our courage high, 
Follow we the vision 
Glowing in the sky; 
Dark the way before us, 
Steep the path and long, 
Climb we still undaunted, 
Chanting loud our song: 


Chorus: 


What though storms engulf us, 
What though foes assail; 
“Gainst our stern endeavor, 
These shall not prevail; 
Hands and hearts united, 
In one purpose strong; 
Lift we now our voices 
In resounding song: 


Chorus: 


God who fails us never 
Leads the way we go; 
Points us to the Kingdom, 
Promised here below; 
To his name forever, 
Prayer and praise belong, 
His our one allegiance, 
His our triumph song: 


Chorus: 


Onward still and upward 
With our courage high, 

Follow we the vision, 
Glowing in the sky. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
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I. A. R. F. MEMBERSHIPS: Membership in 
the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom is open 
to everyone who believes in the basic tenets 
of liberal religion and wishes to be of in- 
fluence in gaining world-wide acceptance of 
them, it was announced recently by Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Buffalo, N. Y., and membership 
secretary of the Association. Membership 
dues, he pointed out, are $2.50 each, and 
should be paid directly to him. 


Right: 


This illuminated address of congratula- 
tions from the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
of Great Britain was presented at the 
125th annual meeting of the A. U. A. 
by Ronald P. Jones, Middlesex, England, 
treasurer of the General Assembly for 
more than 15 years. The scroll is the 
work of one of Britain's most dis- 
tinguished calligraphers. 
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APRIL, 19 th.1950. 
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E UNITARIAN AND 
REE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES OF BRITAINU 


in Annual Meetingassembled send cordial and brotherly 
greetings to the Churches of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION on the occasion of theirone hundred and> 
twenty-fifth Anniversary in Boston. © We are especially— 
mindful of the fact that your Association and ours were” 
born on the same day m the same year, and are twin-brothers 
in the same cause. Somany and so strongare the ties that 
bind us together that, notwithstanding the stretch of ocean 
between, we feel more deeply than ever that we are indeed> 
one household of faith, with a common gospel anda common 
and radiant hope. Your prophets are our prophets andwe 
rejoice to think that our prophets are also -yours. 4.4.%».3 
wo of our members, Mr. Ronald P. Jones of London and the” 
Rey. H. Stewart Carter of Cambridge, will cross theAdantic 
personally to convey our greetings and to grip your hands & 
feel the thrill and inspiration of your-vigorous life, while? 
those of us who arelett behind will be with you im spit as 
fellow-workers in the same qreat field of labow~33. 23. 3 
nce more we qratefully stone our indebtedness to 
the leaders $ thought among you, for the Freshness and 
vigour of thetr presentation of religious truth. Your achieve- 
ments inspire and encourage us always, and weare proud to- 
feel that we are serving in the same holy cause, searching for 


truth in the same fearless way and looking reverently to the 
same God forlight and strength and guidance ina troubled 
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nthe glad spirit of*peace and brotherly love we greet you. 
Axnd side by side with you we pray Pht God will on 
the time when the energies of men and nations through= 

out the world will be wholly devoted to truthand ; 
and bring nearer that Kingdom of God for which so many 
se ale of faithful men and women in our fellowship 


¢ laboured with unflagging zeal and undaunted hope— 


\iGhED 


Nesta B Marra. 


President” 


Hon. Treasurer 


— Yice-President 


